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ad WESTERN POLES 
N . Grand Rapids. 


IMPROVED 


RARE GAS ARRESTERS 


Avoid interruptions to service and pro- 
vide full protection. Keep your lines 
clear and reduce maintenance expense. 
Interchangeable with other types. 


New Vincent 
RARE GAS 
RELAYS 


On rural party lines cuts out inductive 
interference, improves transmission; 
used with either coded or harmonic 
bells. EASY fo install. 


Handiest electrical tester made; 
Neon —_ quickly tells where trouble 
lies in electric circuits, fuses, cut-outs, 
motors, radios, appliances, etc. 1,001 
uses for electricians. Tests any voltage 
110 to 550; tells A.C. from D.C. 
Fountain-pen size; with pocket clip. 
y Lifetime guarantee. 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
NEWARK, NWN. J. - Estab. 1906 
Oldest Makers of Rare Gas Devices 
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PER MA \ ENTLY better voice transmission 


COPPERWELD Telephone Line Wire is*protected 
A from rust by a thick covering of pure high-conduc- 
tivity copper. You get permanently higher conductivity 
WOVE and permanently better voice transmission with 

7 Copperweld—plus high strength. 


And the strength of the tough steel core is not reduced 
T q | a ul be 0) N - by rusting because of the thick protecting layer of pure 
copper. Copperweld non-rusting line wire stays on the 
job under storm conditions that would bring down line 


wire weakened by rust. That's what we mean by 
Copperweld’s permanently greater safety. 
PERMANENTLY greater safety... - 
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COURT HOLDS RATE ORDERS 





“Unreasonable and Unlawtual”’ 


DECLARING THE COMMISSION was influenced by prevail- 


ing economic conditions rather than the facts in the Wiscon- 


sin Bell case, the Wisconsin Supreme Court sets aside 


commission’s rate reduction orders but upholds depreciation 


order. Excerpts 


principles and contentions 


HE WISCONSIN Supreme 
"T court July 11, in an unanimous 

decision written by Chief Jus- 
tice Marvin B. Rosenberry set aside 
two orders of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission reducing ex- 
change rates of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. The court, however, up- 
held the commission’s order of De- 
cember, 1935, fixing the company’s 
depreciation rate at 3.41 per cent, 
lowering the depreciation allowance 
$700,000 annually. 

In an 85-page decision, one of the 
longest ever issued by the high state 
court, Justice Rosenberry held that 
the commission’s temporary order 
in July, 1934, cutting the company’s 
rates 10 per cent, or $1,017,717 from 
August 5, 1934 to August 4, 1935, 
was illegal as well as its final order 
of March 24, 1936, cutting rates 8 
per cent, or $863,000 a year. 

Involved in the decision of the 
court, although not properly before 
it, are two other temporary rate re- 
duction orders of the commission 
which are now automatically can- 
celed. In all orders a total of $6,000,- 
000 was involved which the com- 
pany would have had to refund to its 
245,000 customers had the commis- 
sion cuts been upheld. 

Harold M. Wilkie of Madison, spe- 
cial counsel for the commission, said 
a decision whether to appeal the case 
to the United States Supreme Court 
will be made as soon as the commis- 
Sion has studied the state supreme 
court decision. 


Commission Orders Involved 


in the Case 


At issue are the following orders 
issued by the public service commis- 
sion during a five-year accounting 
investigation, which has cost the 
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given from 


involved in 


s . . 
court’s decision 


covering 


statewide case 


state an estimated $500,000 and the 
company three times as much: 

June, 1932. Temporary order to 
cut exchange rates $1,586,281 (121 
per cent) for period from August 5, 
1932, to August 4, 1933. 


July, 1933. Temporary order to 
cut exchange rates $1,477,310 (121% 
per cent) in period from August 5, 
1933, to August 4, 1934. 


July, 1934. Temporary order to 
cut exchange rates $1,017,717 (10 
per cent) from August 5, 1934, to 


August 4, 1935. 


December, 1935. Order to fix the 
depreciation rate at 3.41 per cent in- 
stead of 4.52 per cent, reducing the 
company’s’ depreciation allowance 
$700,000 a year. 


March, 1936. Permanent order to 
cut exchange rates $863,000 (8 per 
cent) per year thereafter. 

None of the rate reduction orders 
ever became effective. The Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. obtained injunc- 
tions against the first two in the fed- 
eral court for the western district of 
Wisconsin, where they have been 
held in abeyance pending outcome 
of litigation on the other two. 


Circuit Judge A. C. Hoppmann of 
the Dane County Circuit Court in 
Madison granted the company in- 
junctions against the other two or- 
ders in February, 1938, and it was 
that decision which the state su- 
preme court upheld. The commis- 
sion succeeded only in having its de- 
preciation rate order upheld by both 
courts. 

The two chief questions in dis- 
pute were the valuation of the tele- 
phone property and the actual in- 
come of the company as measured 
by the year 1934. 


Using the commission’s figure of 
$1,656,358 as the income earned in 
1934 the high state court said that 
on the $53,500,000 valuation found 
by the trial court as the rate base, 
the company would receive an “un- 
reasonably low” return of 3.1 per 
cent. 

Even if the commission’s rate base 
of $35,000,000 were used, the income 
in 1934 would have been only 5 per 
cent, the court said, adding that this 
was not an unreasonably high rate 
of return. 


Rate Reduction Order Is Not 
Temporary Order 

In its ruling setting aside the 
commission’s 1934 rate reduction or- 
der, the high state court held: 

“It clearly appears that the com- 
pany had not been accorded a hear- 
ing. When the 1934 order was made, 
the commission had not conpleted its 
case and no part of the company’s 
case had been presented although it 
had in part at least cross-examined 
some of the commission’s witnesses. 

The company had not only a right 
to present its evidence, but it had a 
right as part of its rights to a hear- 
ing to argue the matter upon the 
whole evidence to the commission.” 

“In a certain sense,” the court 
continued, after discussing various 
legal citations given by the commis- 
sion, “an order reducing rates and 
fares is not temporary. If an order 
prescribes a rate unreasonably low, 
the company loses its just revenue 
permanently during the prescribed 
period. 

“An order, even though it may by 
its terms operate only a year, may 
therefore be unjust and unreason- 
able or even confiscatory for that 
matter and is final so far as the rev- 
enues of that year are concerned. 
In the 1934 order the commission set 
up a procedure for modification. It 
had followed this practice in the 
1932 and 1933 orders. So far as we 
are advised no modification was ever 
made of any order. The mere res- 
ervation of the power to amend or 
alter the order, nothing having been 
done pursuant thereto, does not jus- 
tify the order. ... 


No doubt the failure of the com- 
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mission to consider modification of 
the order was due to the fact that 
the enforcement of the order was 
suspended by court injunction and, 
therefore, never operated over any 
period.... 

Denominating an order a tempo- 
rary order does not operate to make 
applicable to it a different rule of 
statutory procedure than would 
otherwise be applied to it; in deter- 
mining. the validity of a temporary 
order the same tests must be applied 
that are applied to an order in due 
course under the quoted provisions 
of the statute. 

It is clear that with reference to 
rates, the commission has no author- 
ity to make an order without first 
giving the utility a hearing whether 
the order be styled temporary or 
an order in due course, and it is im- 
material whether the order is made 
upon a complaint, upon a summary 
investigation, or upon the commis- 
sion’s own motion. 

The commission seems to have 
been of the view that although the 
company had presented none of its 
evidence and the commission had 
not completed its own, the company 
had had a hearing. No doubt pro- 
ceedings before administrative tri- 
bunals are not required to be con- 
ducted with all the formality of a 
hearing or trial in a court. It is only 
necessary that the essentials be pre- 
served. 


Burden of Proof on Commission, 
Not Company 

“It is difficult to see how even in 
an administrative hearing the util- 
ity can present its case until it is 
advised as to what it must meet. 
This is not a case where the com- 
pany was applying for a change in 
rates and was, therefore, under an 
obligation to go forward with its 
proof. This proceeding was _ insti- 
tuted upon the commission’s own 
motion and it undertook to establish 
the basis for a finding (1) that the 
existing rate was unlawful and un- 
reasonable, and (2) what constituted 
a lawful and reasonable rate. .. . 

In this case the statute prescribes 
that no order shall be issued until a 
hearing has been held. Being pres- 
ent at the presentation of the evi- 
dence offered by and on behalf of the 
commission and_ cross - examining 
some of its witnesses without oppor- 
tunity to offer the evidence of the 
company in rebuttal and to present 
arguments based upon all the evi- 
dence does not amount to a hearing, 
as that term is used in the law. Each 
session of the tribunal is in ordinary 
parlance frequently referred to as a 
‘hearing.’ Such a hearing is not a 
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hearing within the meaning of sec- 
tion 196.26. 


The conclusions of the commission 
based upon its own evidence, a large 
part of which was presented by 
members of its staff, could hardly be 
otherwise than prejudicial to the 
rights of the company, and that is 
especially so in. this case where the 
determinations of the commission 
seem to derive very largely from 
general economic conditions. Such 
conditions except so far as they dis- 
close definite economic trends have 
little bearing upon a rate case. 

When a rate base is derived from 
the books and provision is made for 
amortization of losses if application 
of the rates produce a loss, the com- 
pany is fully protected and may not 
complain. In this case it did not ap- 
pear from the books of the company 
that the existing rates were unlawful 
or unreasonable. Jt is only by ‘ad- 
justing’ the rate base down and the 
net income up that the existing rates 
were made to appear unreasonable 
(italics supplied). 

Thus, the income per books for 
the exchange system was $1,641,921. 
After adjustment it was $2,831,414. 
The book value of the exchange plant 
before allocation of terminal toll 
other than the property which the 
company books showed as toll invest- 
ment amounted to $56,704,228. By 
the 1934 order the cost of reproduc- 
tion new less depreciation, including 
going value of the exchange plant, 
was fixed at $34,386,807. 

These results were arrived at from 
the commission’s 1934 order before 
the company had introduced any 
part of its case except certain evi- 
dence on excess plant and valuation 
in response to the commission’s or- 
der and some exhibits and testimony 
in June, 1934. 

Consideration of the opinion and 
order of the commission issued in 
1934 shows that the hearing was in- 
complete and that the order was 
based upon a partial hearing. Cer- 
tainly there can be no claim that the 
company had been accorded a formal 
hearing. We attach no particular 
importance to the use of the word 
‘formal’ in the statute. A full and 
fair hearing, a fair hearing, a formal 
hearing and a hearing all amount to 
the same thing in the law. 

It is considered, therefore, that 
the trial court correctly held that the 
1934 order should be vacated and set 
aside for the reason that the com- 
pany had not been accorded a hear- 
ing in accordance with the require- 
ments of the statutes hereinbefore 
set out.” 


In commenting upon the matter 





of bias or prejudice. on the part of 
the commission the court said: 

“We discover no authority to sus- 
tain the proposition made that the 
trial court may enter upon an inde- 
pendent investigation to determine 
the mental attitudes of the commis- 
sioners who sat upon the case to dis- 
cover whether they were unfair, 
biased or prejudiced. 


Commission Bias or Prejudice 
Against Company 

“While there are some acts of the 
commission or some of the commis- 
sioners which seem of a questionable 
character—and in this connection we 
refer especially to the signing of the 
order of 1933 before hearing argu- 
ment with respect to it and the sys- 
tematic furnishing of advance re- 
ports to the press of what witnesses 
for the commission were to testify 
to in a proceeding pending before 
the commission—it cannot be said 
that these were of such character as 
wholly to vitiate the proceeding be- 
fore the commission. 

The statutory duties of the com- 
mission place it in a very difficult 
position. While it is almost inevit- 
able that it will be subject to crit- 
icism for so doing, it must furnish 
the evidence largely from members 
of its own staff or witnesses em- 
ployed by it as experts. It must 
also act as prosecutor in the case 
and, when the case is completed, it 
must exercise the judicial function; 
and it would be strange indeed if 
somewhere along the line it had not 
taken some step which would subject 
it to criticism, especially if it be 
judged by standards applicable to 
courts. 

We do not find in the record evi- 
dence of any bias or prejudice 
against the company as such. Ener- 
getic and perhaps over-zealous prose- 
cution of a case may lead to an ap- 
pearance of bias and prejudice. Bias 
and prejudice attributable to some 
feeling against the company is an 
entirely different thing than zeal in 
the discharge of a highly important 
public duty. 

The company contends that the or- 
ders under consideration were un- 
lawful because the procedure fol- 
lowed by the commission was uncon- 
stitutional for two reasons: (1) Be- 
cause the company was not fully ap- 
prised of the issues and the nature 
of the order which the commission 
proposed to issue; (2) that the de- 
cision of the commission on the 
greater part of the issues was pre- 
pared and written by witnesses who 
testified on the trial on behalf of the 
commission... . 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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Company Tops All-Time 





Spring Sales Record 


IN THE FACE OF DROUTH which threatened farmers’ 
crops, the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. con- 


ducted a successful “Pigs Are Back’? campaign which sur- 


passed any previous spring sales drive by the company with 


installations totalling 1,344. 


Rains since the campaign 


closed makes the future look bright 


newspapers proclaiming a pos- 

sible state budget cut due to 
drouth—in the face of what ap- 
peared to be fields of shriveling 
wheat which resulted in cancella- 
tions of twine and binder orders— 
the ever-optimistic Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. launched a 
spring sales drive, May 1 to June 1, 
that not only justified the company’s 
faith in its southeastern Nebraska 
territory, but also resulted in a sta- 
tion gain that marked it one of the 
most successful spring campaigns in 
the history of the company. 

The “Pigs Are Back” campaign, 
sequel to the successful and amus- 
ing “Bring Home the Bacon” of last 
November, ended with 1,344 sta- 
tion sales for 256.5 per cent of the 
company quota, making the net gain 
of 250 stations for the month. The 
total sales, including 1,212 miscel- 
laneous items, were 2,556; inter- 
views 21,598, or a total of 18.7 per 
employe! 


[ newee headlines in Nebraska 


The annual revenue from these 
sales amounts to $49,878.69—fig- 
ures in dollars and cents that indi- 
cate the success of this competition 
without a doubt and which are un- 
equalled by any other spring cam- 
paign. 

The outstanding difference be- 
tween this campaign and those of 
previous years was the fact that the 
entire theme of the “Bring Home 
the Bacon” campaign of last fall 
(TELEPHONY of January 21, 1939) 
was injected into the present one— 
resulting in the title, “The Pigs Are 
Back.” A picnic, prepared and pre- 
sented to the winning area by the 
general commercial department, was 
the tangible reward for a successful 
effort. 

Again, as a spur to laggard areas, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Guinea Pig” played a 
return engagement — this’ time 
bringing with them a rapidly-grow- 
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ing family! At the conclusion of the 
campaign they became the property 
of the tail-end manager. 

The presence of the guinea pigs 
injected so much fun into the No- 
vember, 1938, sales drive that their 
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Last November - 

the employes of this Company engaged ina 
sales drive called the Bing Nome the Bacon’ campaign. 
It was an unusually successful effort as evidenced 
by the sale, during the month, of [266 telephones in 
the 22 counties in which we operate. Now, the 
“Pigs the Back" tr a spring sales campaign and the 
employes of this area will strive valiantly fo lead all 
other areas in this Company's territory. 





ANY EMPLOYE IN THIS AREA 
IS ANXIOUS TO TAKE YOUR 
ORDER TELEPHONE 








THE LINCOLN TELEPHONE Sot AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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This eye-catching advertisement run in lo- 

cal newspapers by the Lincoln (Neb.) 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. informed 

readers that the "Pigs Are Back" campaign 
was getting underway. 


return in this spring competition as- 
sured another rollicking campaign 
month; and, confirming the com- 
pany’s fondest hopes, employes 
“carried through” with the same 
spirit of enthusiasm that they ended 
the drive last fall. 

“While this was a complete de- 
parture from our firm belief that 
each campaign should have a new 
interest-stimulating idea behind it,” 
said H. F. McCulla, general commer- 
cial superintendent of the company, 
“we realize that when a campaign 
theme has been popular, it would be 
foolish not to use it again with a few 
variations. 

“The ‘Pigs Are Back’ campaign 
title was particularly timely. Ne- 
braska’s pig population is rapidly 
increasing—and no other factor is 
quite so encouraging a sign of our 
state’s economic rejuvenation. Re- 
turn of the pig population to normal 
will have a tremendous effect upon 
all lines of business in the mid- 
west.” 

Sales made during the period of 
the campaign—as in the past—were 
applied to the selling employe’s 
credit on the company’s permanent 
honor roll system. All quotas were 
based on a gross sales basis, with 
main stations, extensions and PBX 
stations counting in the standing. 

Due to the fact that employes had 
shown remarkable interest in selling 
since the first of the year—as indi- 
cated by a gain of 246 stations com- 
pared with a loss of 206 during the 
same period of 1938—and the fact 
that a dry period was taking its toll 
of the winter wheat crop, company 
officials questioned the advisability 
of a spring campaign this year. 

Area managers were contacted by 
letter the middle of March, request- 
ing the opinion of each as to the 
timeliness of a station campaign. 
Since all gave their wholehearted 
support to a May business drive, 
they were placed in complete charge 
of sales presentation and stimula- 
tion in their respective areas. This 
was the first time a major campaign 
presentation was promoted by the 
area managers and great credit 
must go to each one for the fact 
they kept enthusiasm at a high peak 
over the entire period. 

No general campaign meetings 
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Three examples of "Pigs Are Back" bulletin issued daily in addition to "The Tally Pen" bulletin. The humorous bulletin showed antics of "pigs" 
(representing districts) and included a new version of the Lincoln territory map so popular in the company's last campaign and upon which 


the daily standing of the area was presented 
one of the 


were held. Interest was kept alive 
among the area managers by a visit 
from the sales manager who encour- 
aged their efforts but made no sug- 
gestions, and by his daily telephone 
call to each one, keeping them posted 
on the progress of the contest in the 
other exchanges. 


Many new features were put into 
effect in the various areas. Those 
known as the “river counties,” hav- 
ing comparable sales problems, held 
a tri-county competition topped off 
with a picnic as a prize to the win- 
ner. In a second area women em- 


ployes made telephone calls all day 
long during May, contacting sub- 
scribers for extension sales. Not 
only were they successful in their 
attempts, but they created consid- 
erable interest on the part of sub- 
scribers. 

Another new idea derived from 
these area competitions was the 
“Interview Grab Box.” Every morn- 
ing employes drew from a box at 
least one prospect card and inter- 
viewed that person for telephone 
service. 


Campaign support from the gen- 


in cartoon form. As the winning Hastings district is about to be "crowned" with flowers (right) 
"pigs" near end of the line is saying, “Gee the dust is awful." 


eral commercial department included 
two newspaper advertisements, one 
launching the drive and one an- 
nouncing the outcome of the cam- 
paign after its completion; one gen- 
eral newspaper story; a large cam- 
paign announcement banner bearing 
the comical little pigs for each ex- 
change office, and stories about the 
progress of the campaign in the 
April, May and June issues of the 
Lincoln Telephone News, employe 
publication. 

Two daily bulletins were issued. 
One of these “The Tally Pen” was 
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Two examples of “The Tally Pen’ bulletin issued daily giving only factual data on the various districts of the Lincoln company participating 
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in the spring sales campaign. 
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wholly factual. The other—an illus- 
trated humorous bulletin showing 
the antics of the “pigs,’’ each repre- 
senting an area point—included a 
new version of the famous Lincoln 
territory map so popular in the last 
campaign and upon which the daily 
standing of the area, represented by 
a carricature of its area manager, 
was presented in cartoon form. 

One of the outstanding success 
factors in the campaign was the 
speed with which the latest news 
and campaign developments reached 
the area points. Each morning area 
managers telephoned information to 
the general commercial department 
which was used as a basis for infor- 
mation for the bulletins. 

Following the last call received 
work was begun immediately on the 
bulletins which were in the mail by 
noon of each day. In this manner 
all areas were well informed as to 
the progress of the campaign and 
competition between them further 
enhanced. 

Much of the fighting spirit, that 
do-or-die enthusiasm which made 
employes go out and win the cam- 
paign was derived from these bulle- 
tins, according to Mr. McCulla. 
They contained no great sales talk, 
no explanation of how to sell; but 
they did radiate action, vitality, and 
humor that cannot but make any 
group of people suddenly conscious 
that a fight for sales is starting. 

While the “Tally-Pen’” provided 
information, the “Pigs Are Back” 
bulletin jolted the employes into the 
realization that a fight was on and 
that they were in it. It has been 
the experience of the Lincoln com- 
pany gleaned from past campaigns 
that fun is a more efficient prime 
mover than steam. By increasing 
the fun-power, net profits go up. 

Above all, there must be humor in 
salesmanship. A salesman without 
humor is as ludicrous as a bird with- 
out feathers. Humor breaks down 
the barriers between people. It 
wipes out suspicion and antagonism. 
It creates confidence, and confidence 
Even the public en- 
joyed the humor of the guinea pigs 
that appeared in the general news- 
paper ad and in articles in the local 
newspapers. And once Mr. and Mrs. 
Public smile, the rest of the selling 
process is easier. 

Winner of “The Pigs Are Back” 
campaign was the Hastings area— 
the down -trodden greatly - heckled 
and almost “Lord forgotten” area in 
the Lincoln company’s territory. 
Victory for this area was popular 
even with losing areas, due to the 
fact that the western half of the 
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creates sales. 





THE TALLY DEN 


THE “PIGS ARE BACK CAMPAIGN 


TT “ SPADIMENT 











"The Tally Pen” bul- ——— 
letin issued on the 
last day of the cam- 
paign showed the 
Hastings, Neb., dis- 
trict leading due to 
the unequalled co- es 
operation of its en- : zen 

tire personnel. 
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company’s territory has taken a se- 
vere beating from the weatherman 
throughout the last six years. Last 
year Hastings area lost the cam- 
paign and “won” the guinea pigs for 
the entire year. 

This year’s fine record of sales 
speaks volumes not only for the 
soundness of Hastings business 
structure, but for the hustling abil- 
ity of the employes of that ex- 
change. The outstanding factor 





1344 
Jelephone Installations 


Have Been Made In This 


Company's Territory Since 


MAY 1st 


These telephone sales were made 
during a “better business” cam- 
paign in which all our employes 
participated—and they prove that 


BUSINESS IS BETTER! 


Some of these 1344 new subscrib- 
ers are your neighbors — due to 
the fact that many residents of this 
community ordered telephone in- 
stallations. As a result, your tele- 
phone service is more valuable 
than ever before! 


If you have not yet taken advan- 
tage of today’s finer telephone 


service, say to any employe: 


“9 Want. a Jelephone!” 


Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


“A Nebraska Company Serving Its People” 











At the end of the 30-day spring sales drive, 

the Lincoln, Neb., company ran a newspaper 

ad advising that 1,344 telephone installa- 

tions resulted from employes’ efforts, with 

the statement to subscribers that ‘Your tele- 

phone service is more valuable than ever 
before!" 


which brought Hastings to first 
place from tail-end was the com- 
plete cooperation of its entire per- 
sonnel—never before equaled by any 
group in company sales history. 

Total sales were 140 stations or 
280 per cent of quota. Net gain 
was 30 stations. Hastings took first 
place in interviews with 4,132—a re- 
markable record which means that 
each employe made nearly three in- 
terviews per day. Never was the 
slogan “more interviews mean more 
sales” more aptly confirmed. 

Since to the victor belong the 
spoils, the city of Hastings was hon- 
ored with the campaign prize picnic 
at the local park on June 10. “A 
hobo party” it was, with all in at- 
tendance dressed as “bums” and the 
general commercial staff serving as 
waiters for the chicken dinner 
brought, from Lincoln, and all the 
trimmings. 

The picnic not only brought joy 
to the winners, but also a much- 
needed rain! The evening’s activi- 
ties were quickly transferred to the 
large park pavillion where a phono- 
graph furnished dance music and a 
genuine “jitterbug” carnival was 
soon under way. 

Following the dancing, Mr. Mc- 
Culla attempted to make a speech 
and did his best to present a trophy 
cup to Area Manager John Spady; 
but it turned out to be a make-shift 
bucket—tthe original trophy cup hav- 
ing made its annual “disappearance” 
—suspects being seven area man- 
agers, all uninvited guests, who 
“crashed” the picnic. The disap- 
pearing act of the trophy cup has, 
become almost a tradition among 
Lincoln employes—its absence add- 
ing further to the hilarity of the 
occasion. 

General Traffic Superintendent R. 
S. Brewster and General Plant 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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in the Nation’s Capital 





Special Washington, D. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN President and Congress renders it 


impossible to forecast final outcome of efforts to amend 


Wage-Hour Act. . . . Congress asked for additional FCC 


appropriation of $210,000 to be devoted principally to 


telephone regulation. . . . Decision of Wisconsin Supreme 


Court in Wisconsin Bell rate case disappointing to FCC 


investigating staff (much of state commission’s record and 


opinion in this case was used as small-scale model by FCC) 


LL WASHINGTON official news 
A these days could be summed 
up in a single Walter Win- 
chellesque sentence: “F.D.R. and 
Congress have pfft!” 

That condition seems to permeate 
almost everything that is done in 
Washington and certainly explains 
about everything that is not done 

especially neutrality legislation. 
There is no doubt that Congress is 
good and sore at the President, and 
vice versa. Congress has just about 


quit legislating. It wants to go 
home. The President wants it to 
stay on the job (at least long 


enough to do what he wants). 

This in itself is rather a unique 
situation. There have been many 
instances in the past of conflict be- 
tween Presidents and Congress. 
There will doubtless be many more 
in the future; but heretofore it has 
invariably been the President who 
wanted to shove Congress out of 
Washington and leave him in peace 
with his administration. And on 
many occasions, Congress, refusing 
to be shoved, has stayed around 
the Capital, poking its nose into 
this and that. 

Since observers far more trained 
in international affairs are tossing 
coins (at this writing) to guess 
whether the President can still get 
his neutrality legislation, there 
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would be no point in this depart- 
ment wandering into such a foreign 
field. However, the general atmos- 
phere of heat and recrimination, 
which has been engendered by this 
collision between the immovable 
mass of congressional independence 
and the irresistible force of execu- 
tive Dutch stubbornness, perils just 
about everything else on the con- 
gressional docket. 

That would include, of course, the 
recent efforts to revive the wage- 
hour law amendments, as contained 
in the farm bloc bill finally intro- 
duced on July 11 by Representative 
Barden of North Carolina (H. R. 
7133 

It is difficult to draw for you a 
picture of this Congress vs. Presi- 
dent situation that would do justice 
to its full color. It is almost un- 
believable. We can expect the Re- 
publicans, of course, to be consist- 
ently anti-administration. But when 
old-line Southern Democratic mem- 
bers act as though their principal 
motives were to spite the White 
House, it is hard to say what will 
happen to any given piece of legis- 
lation on the docket. Even such a 
relatively minor bill as the appro- 
priation for the city government 
of the District of Columbia has been 
made a political football. 


Coming back to the Barden bill, 


by Francis X. Welch 


C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


it is conceivable that the House 
will pass it just to spite the admin- 
istration which prefers the Norton 
bill. The more New Dealish Senate 
may demur or revive something like 
the Norton draft. Serious conflict 
between the two houses would mean 
almost certain death for the bill in 
conference. 

Even if the Barden bill hurdles 
both the House and Senate, there 
is the very doubtful problem of the 
President’s signature over at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
After all, it must be remembered 
that he is just as sore at Congress. 
Under such circumstances, there is 
no use trying to forecast on the 
basis of normal factors. We can 
only wait and see. 


PEAKING of the President’s 
mood, there is one sure way to 
tell when the President’s goat has 
really gotten away from him. He 
always looks around for something 
to take it out on: the lying press, 
the Economic Royalists, the Power 
Trust, those Reactionary Lawyers, 
or what have you? Whenever any- 
thing goes wrong with the New 
Deal strategy, there is always some- 
one or something (outside of the 
New Deal of course) to blame it on. 
For the last two or three weeks 
the President has been riding herd 
on the newspaper boys in such a 
way as to inform the initiated that 
the executive temper has passed the 
boiling point, for the nonce. In 
the process, however, the President 
tipped his hand a bit on third term 
maneuvering, covered in this de- 
partment last week. 

It happened at a press confer- 
ence, following the sensational ap- 
pointment of Paul McNutt to the 
prize post of Federal Securities Ad- 
ministrator. It seems most of the 
newspaper men, for reasons best 
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10own to newspaper men, had 
imped to the strange and unbe- 
evable conclusion that the McNutt 
ppointment had some connection 
vith politics. 

Nothing could have been farther 
from his mind, the President as- 
ured the scribes, and nobody but 

suspicious newspaper man would 
have thought of attaching any other 
iotive to the McNutt appointment 
1an that McNutt’s peerless execu- 
tive talents were just what the 
Federal Securities Administration 
eeded. The newspapers were chal- 
enged to print such an interpreta- 
tion—which is the sledge-hammer 
subtlety employed these days to be 
sure that some particular adminis- 
tration point appears in print. 


Seriously, disinterested political 
inalysts were almost unanimous in 
assuming that President Roosevelt 
had adroitly added the imposing 
McNutt boom to his string of cap- 
tive balloons. This would mean 
that McNutt is now a “captive can- 
didate” along with Farley, Murphy, 
Kennedy, Jackson, and others al- 
ready enlisted in the President’s 
service. It means that he is unable 
to press his candidacy until the 
President speaks out finally about 
his third term intentions. This 
checks pretty well with the analysis 
which your correspondent had al- 
ready made of the third term situa- 
tion at a time when Mr. McNutt 
was still on his own. 

Interpretations differ, however, 
as to whether the President signed 
up McNutt on the New Deal side 
for the purpose of building him up 
or breaking him down. A _ good 
many columnists have jumped to 
the conclusion that McNutt is now 
to be the fair-haired boy and will 
be given the nomination at the 
proper time on a silver platter from 
the master’s own hand—assuming, 
of course, that the master has no 
further use for it himself. 

But your cynical correspondent 
has seen this “fair-haired-boy” trick 
worked too often. There has been 
a succession of fair-haired boys 
during the last four or five years, 
who are now either working away 
as obscure administration galley 
slaves, or have been banished into 
exile. In short, now that Mr. Mc- 
Nutt is here in Washington, watch 
for tell-tale evidence that the inside 
administration gang is going to 
work on him so as to whittle him 
down to safer proportions. 

But one is also constrained to 
wonder why such an astute political 
strategist as Mr. McNutt would 
walk into such a set-up with his 
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eyes open. Could it be that the 
canny Indianan figures he can beat 
the Palace Janizaries at their own 
game? In plain words, the New 
Deal has given Mr. McNutt quite 
a handsome rope with the possible 
hope that he might proceed to hang 
himself. Maybe Mr. McNutt has 
other plans. Maybe he is fixing to 
make himself a lariat. 

Incidentally, watch for the ap- 
pointment of the new Secretary of 
the Navy. Rumor has it that it 
may add another captive to the 
growing list of presidential aspir- 
ants who are supposed to settle 
down and keep quiet until they hear 
the master’s voice. 


N THE FCC sector last week 
O came two developments of 
special interest to the telephone 
industry. First of all, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to ante up an 
additional $210,000 for the FCC’s 
1940 appropriation. If this supple- 
mentary appropriation is granted 
the FCC will get just about what it 
started after early this year. 

A special telephone angle 
emerges with the revelation that 
the additional amount will be de- 
voted principally to telephone regu- 
lation. At any rate, that was the 
gist of the testimony at the House 
appropriation subcommittee hearing 
on July 14 at which FCC repre- 
sentatives appeared, headed by 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker. 

The new money will probably be 
used to bolster the commission’s 
telephone staff here as well as in 
the field. This was to be reasonably 
expected in view of the fact that 
the amount of FCC talent especially 
assigned to important telephone 
work has always been woefully in- 
adequate. However, it is also likely 
that the commission is looking 
ahead to the time when it can es- 
tablish a special rates and research 
division, or a similar rose by some 
other name, as hinted in the final 
special telephone report. The sup- 
plemental appropriation could be 
used right now to start a nucleus 
for an eventual permanent organi- 
zation along that line. 

A foretaste of the kind of work 
such a staff division would be de- 
signed to undertake was seen in 
the action of the FCC on July 12 
in granting the petition of the state 
commission of Washington to have 
the FCC investigate interstate rates 
of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Inasmuch as the Wash- 
ington commission is already en- 
gaged ina special statewide investi- 
gation of this company, authorized 


by the recent legislature, the FCC 
action is tantamount to an alliance 
between the federal and state com- 
missions to undertake what may 
virtually amount to a joint inter- 
state-intrastate rate investigation. 
As this is the first of these fed- 
eral-state regulatory combinations 
in the telephone field (the Federal 
Power Commission has undertaken 
similar ventures in the analogous 
field of electric power operations), 
it is too early to make even guesses 
about how far the FCC intends to 
go or is authorized to go under the 
Communications Act. But we can 
reasonably expect more develop- 
ments along these lines if the as- 
sociated companies of the Bell Sys- 
tem find it necessary to apply for 
rate increases in other sections. 


EVERAL members of the Wash- 

ington branch of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission alumni 
are pretty well fussed up over the 
forthright way the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court recently treated that 
state commission’s opinion in the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. cases. It 
was these same Wisconsin Tele- 
phone cases, it will be recalled, 
which elevated quite a number of 
these gentlemen into the regulatory 
limelight. It was their prize ex- 
hibit, their masterpiece. Indeed, it 
was, in a sense, the vehicle upon 
which a number of them rode into 
Washington and onto the federal 
payroll. 

Small wonder, therefore, that 
they should feel warm loyalty for 
this magnus opus and resent the 
blunt manner in which it was re- 
pudiated by the highest court of 
the very state of its origin. By 
the same token, the Wisconsin court 
unknowingly shied an humiliating 
post-mortem brickbat in the direc- 
tion of the recently-completed FCC 
special telephone investigation. 

You may recall that the investi- 
gating staff used the Wisconsin 
commission’s record and opinion in 
this telephone case virtually as a 
small-scale model upon which to 
erect much of the framework of its 
own evidential memoranda. Even 
the watered-down final report of 
the FCC bristles with references 
to, and passages from this beloved 
blue-ribbon exhibit. 

Anyway, an informal indignation 
meeting was held by two of these 
Wisconsin commission alumni in a 
Spanish restaurant in downtown 
Washington the day after the news 
came from Madison. Oddly enough, 
your correspondent was _ invited 
along—possibly as a _ counterirri- 
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tant, or something. Inevitably, the 
conversation drifted along to the 
possibility of the Wisconsin com- 
mission appealing to the United 
States Supreme Court to “preserve 
the integrity of progressive regula- 
tion,” as one Badger stater put it. 

Nobody present could recall off- 
hand any instance where a state 
commission had appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court from 
an adverse decision of its own high- 
est state court. (Your correspond- 
ent later learned of three such 
cases but federal were in- 
volved.) Then arose the more prac- 
tical question of how such an ap- 
peal could be financed, even if the 
Wisconsin commission decided to 
go ahead with it. 

With a bill in the Wisconsin leg- 
islature (at this writing) to do 
away with the Wisconsin commis- 
sion altogether and set up a one- 
man tribunal, the outlook for ad- 
ditional financial indulgence for the 
present board from the Wisconsin 
legislature seemed quite cloudy, if 
not black as pitch. 

There is little doubt that if it 
were merely a matter of money, the 
good Wisconsin regulatory brethren 
in Washington and elsewhere would 
gladly pass the hat and many a 
New Deal mite would be pitched 
therein. But unfortunately there 
are other and knottier legal com- 
plications involved. So there was 
nothing else for the meeting to do 
but break up upon a note of frus- 
tration and a pious wish that truth 
crushed to earth will some day get 
up and sock somebody in the eye. 
(The last remark was accompanied 
by a dark glance in the general di- 
rection of this writer, who pro- 
ceeded to ignore it and the lunch 
cheque. ) 


issues 


E THAT as it may, it is a won- 

der what this Wisconsin Tele- 
phone case has done for a number 
of good and faithful public serv- 
ants. The most distinguished alum- 
nus is David E. Lilienthal, who is 
all set for another five years as 
power director of the TVA and, 
therefore, does not have to worry, 
even if Wisconsin were to secede 
from the Union —telephone com- 
pany and all. 

But there was a time back around 
1932 when the original commission 
opinion in the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. case — reported to have been 
largely the handiwork of Lilienthal 
—boosted this cub commissioner of 


the Wisconsin board to national 
prominence and won for him the 
recognition of the then governor 
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of New York, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Prior to that time Lilienthal 
was known only as an able young 
attorney whose research on utility 
holding companies had prompted 
Governor Phil LaFollette to import 
him from a Chicago law practice 
to the Wisconsin commission. 

Most of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion graduates who graced the FCC 
special telephone investigation staff 
have departed from the Washington 
scene, notably Attorney Samuel 
Becker and Chief Accountant John 
H. Bickley. Chief Engineer Cyrus 
G. Hill is expected to leave almost 
any time now. 

Julius A. Krug used his FCC ex- 
perience as a stepping-stone to the 
engineering staff of the TVA and 
is doing very well thank you. His 
part in putting through the recent 
negotiations between TVA and Com- 
monwealth & Southern over the 
purchase of electric distribution 
properties is said to be even threat- 
ening to eclipse the prestige of his 
confrere Lilienthal. Other Wiscon- 
sin commission staff men who at one 
time or another did their bit with 
the FCC, were Accountants Samuel 
Meisels, Magnus Andersen, and 
Keith McKay; Engineers L. T. Hay- 
ner, Kosmo J. Affanasiev, Allan K. 
Hamilton, and A. E. Girard. 
of the Wisconsin breth- 
ren came to Washington via the 
REA route, notably the two rate 
analysts, Hanina Zinder and Walter 
E. Caine. Among the members of 
the SEC, George C. Mathews used 
to be the chief examiner for the 
Wisconsin commission. A.C. John- 
counsel; Richard C. Wenzel, 
rate analyst; J. C. Damon, engineer, 
are other Wisconsinites to get on 
the SEC payroll. 

Accountants H. B. Bearden, and 
Ralph F. Gates went from Wiscon- 
sin to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, while Rate Clerk Vern C. 
Adams went to the ICC and Securi- 
ties Examiner Matthew Brossard 
went to Federal Housing. No other 
state commission can boast of send- 
ing so many of its graduates into 
the federal service. 


Several 


son, 


Of course, to some extent this 
might be taken as an indication 
of the former effectiveness of the 
La Follette-New Deal axis. But if 
you will scratch deep enough you 
will find that the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. case, with its appeals 
and subappeals, played an impor- 
tant part in launching a number of 
careers in the federal service. 

It is understandable, therefore, 
why the news that this old reliable 
gravy train de luxe had been de- 





railed at Madison by its own stat: 
supreme court was received i! 
Washington with head shaking an 
dismay. As far as the FCC is con 
cerned, it will probably have t 
powder its red face with clouds o 
dust which will be settling dow) 
on many a “memorandum” and ex 
hibit in the commission’s library 
from now on. 
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TOPS ALL-TIME SPRING 
SALES RECORD 


(Concluded from page 13) 
Superintendent F. E. Behm wer 
also present and were dressed it 
best hobo style. The evening’s en 
tertainment closed with community 
Singing and a game with prizes of 
bacon and ham—the perfect tie-i1 
with the “Pigs” theme. 

Another point of interest learned 
from the May campaign survey, 
taken prior to the outset of the sales 
drive from the replies received from 
area managers, was to the effect that 
parties and picnics are preferred by 
employes to individual prizes. They 
enjoy more the feeling of unity and 
cooperation a single award gives to 
an entire group, and they like the 
fellowship with each other that a 
picnic or dinner offers. 

The losing area of the campaign 
and permanent holder of the guinea 
pigs this year, and for all time, was 
David City—the area that literally 
“smacked the slogan boys in the 
face.” While Hastings was a shin- 
ing example of the fact that more 
interviews mean more sales, David 
City barely made its quota. It sus- 
tained a net loss of 11—and finished 
in eighth place in the interview 
race, with 26.7 per employe! All 
one can say is: “Well, the folks were 
trying.” And this is a true state- 
ment because agricultural conditions 
in Butler county made every sale 
there a major event. Total sales for 
David City area were 25 stations. 

With the campaign closing in a 
blaze of glory, the Lincoln company 
wound up by June 1 with a 554 net 
station gain for the year against a 
loss of 14 for the same period in 
1938, an improvement of 568 over 
the same five months last year. In 
addition, prospects for a good corn 
crop are the most promising since 
1929. 

From a campaign begun in what 
seemed to be the beginning of an- 
other drouth period, and won in 
spite of that fact, the future looks 
brighter because rains have been 
falling with surprising regularity 
throughout the state since the cam- 
paign closed. 
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Must Small Exchanges Go Back 





To “Horse and Buggy” Days? 


ITHIN the next few weeks—possibly within a 
week after this reaches our readers—it will be 


known whether Congress is going to adjourn 
without exempting small telephone exchanges from the 
federal Wage-Hour law. If the present session of Con- 
rress adjourns without providing such an exemption, 
the situation in a large section of the Independent 
telephone industry will border on disaster. 

Unless this exemption is provided, the presumption 
must necessarily be that all telephone exchanges, large 
or small, engaged in interstate commerce, must comply 
with the terms of this federal law as to the wages and 
working hours of all their employes. Thousands of 
small exchanges cannot comply with the law, simply 
because they do not take in enough money to pay the 
required wages and also to meet their other necessary 
expenses. 

If these small exchanges increase their rates for 
service for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
additional revenue (assuming, of course, that the state 
regulatory body with jurisdiction will allow them to 
so increase their rates), then they will lose so many 
telephones that their total revenue may be reduced 
instead of increased. With fewer telephones, fewer 
employes will be needed in many cases. 

If they convert their operation from manual to me- 
chanical, fewer employes will be needed. If they curtail 
their hours of service by, for instance, eliminating 
night service and possibly also Sunday and holiday 
service, that means not only a reduction in the number 
of employes, but also serious inconvenience to sub- 
scribers. 


HE SPECIAL wage and hour committee of the 

United States Independent Telephone Association, 
which has, since early January, been actively at work 
in Washington attempting to obtain an amendment to 
the law exempting small exchanges, has also for the 
past several weeks been giving consideration to the 
status of these small exchanges if Congress adjourns 
without passing such an amendment. 

It is still hoped that an amendment can be obtained 
during the present session of Congress although, with 
an early adjournment now anticipated, the time for 
action is very short. The Norton bill now on the House 
calendar, and the Barden bill, introduced in the House 
July 11 (both being omnibus bills to amend the Wage- 
Hour law in a number of ways) contain in each case 
provisions exempting switchboard operators in ex- 
changes of 500 stations or less. While the United States 
issociation does not consider this exemption to be ade- 
quate, it is admittedly better than none at all. 
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It seems likely that one or the other of these bills 
will be passed by the House—possibly will have been 
passed by the time this reaches our readers. There 
remains then, however, the matter of getting Senate 
action before adjournment. 


It is reported that the Senate committee on education 
and labor—to which either of these bills would be 
referred in the Senate—is unfavorable to several of 
the proposed amendments, particularly those with re- 
spect to agriculture. Senate prospects are, therefore, 
not so good. 


‘poe IRONY of this whole situation is that everyone 
concerned seems to agree that there should be an 
amendment to exempt small telephone exchanges. Elmer 
F. Andrews, administrator of the Wage-Hour law, has 
been very sympathetic and is not objecting to an ex- 
emption of exchanges of up to 500 stations. The House 
committee on labor has approved such an exemption. 
Most Senators and Representatives talked to are in 
favor of such an exemption. 


But, through no fault of the telephone people, the 
telephone exemption is tied up in an omnibus bill con- 
taining highly-controversial issues, which issues may 
kill the whole thing. And while, given time, an amend- 
ment referring to telephones only might be gotten a 
part of the distance, it would probably have so many 
other and controversial issues tacked onto it in the 
Senate or House that it could not get through all 
the way. 

This appears to be the present situation in Wash- 
ington. For these reasons it is apparent that the ques- 
tion of where the small exchange stands if it does not 
get an exemption in this session, is a very important 
question. 


There are good indications that the Congress which 
passed this federal Wage-Hour law never intended 
telephone exchanges to come under it at all. But the 
legal staff of the wage-hour division of the Department 
of Labor says otherwise; and expensive, uncertain and 
long drawn-out litigation would be necessary now to 
settle that point—if it could be settled generally by 
litigation. 

The telephone association is not yet ready to make 
recommendations regarding the attitude and action of 
small exchanges if no exemption is granted. One thing 
seems clear, however: An exchange that is not engaged 
in interstate commerce does not come under this federal 
law. Presumably, therefore, a small exchange could 
refuse to originate or terminate interstate messages, 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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. Lconomey t7 MODERN 
> COMPACT FORM! 


The Type 36A1 Community Automatic Exchange is designed 
to bring the benefits of modern automatic service to the thous- 
ands of small exchanges in the range of 100 stations or less. As 
the accompanying summary shows, this board provides up-to-date, 
twenty-four-hour automatic service, including all essential and 











t standard small exchange features. Yet it does this so economically 
as to permit profitable operation even under a modest rate 
structure. 
} cS Because it uses standard Automatic Electric switching appar- 
TUR atus—the type adopted by telephone companies and adminis- 
4 or wna" trations in all parts of the world—the 36A1 C-A-X is thoroughly 
' compicte® ' dependable and can be relied on to give a long life-time of fast, 
,0 - artiallY , 10 2 a accurate service at minimum cost. Companies that have used 
os ane -_ ye" it find that the improved service it renders promotes goodwill 
13 ats ca Loar xr nt and stimulates new business—an important factor in the profitable 
r yo 2 *° eitne ii re operation of small exchanges. 

Pe, — on yt ints *° The summary of features shown at the left cover the standard 
oat ide rnour" .jed 2 ial Type 36Al C-A-X, which will meet the requirements in prac- 
ov <essots preence uni aren tically all small exchanges within its line capacity. On special 
po gio tes ., selt- “a insi2 abies order, and subject to the longer delivery which special engineer- 
4 ; “jcroOF fates yhe ing and manufacturing require, we can also supply the Type 36AI 

2 nce Mg at qnec™ xo ‘ ° , . ° 
at ood © conve’ with special adapters for use with grounded lines having up to 10 
on at Wee aid pa \ocal Wne® stations, and with provisions for ten party bridged code ringing. 
: analy ie If you have one or more exchanges in the size range of the 
or 4 and 3 36A 1, let our engineers give you further details and show you how 
4nde well this board will fit your needs. No cost or obligation for this 

service, of course. 
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ARTICULARLY interested in 
Pi. manufacturing side of the 

telephone business are WAL- 
LACE L. COOK and his son, JOHN 
BROWN COOK, both of whom are 
associated with the Reliable Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. 

WALLACE L. COOK has been in 
the telephone industry for 36 
years; 24 of which have been with 
the Reliable Electric Co. of which 
he is president. His first telephone 
experience was in the engineering 
department of the old American 
Electric Co. under the “Paddy” 
Burns regime. Later he was in the 
engineering, installation, and sales 
departments of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. During some of these years, 
he was engineer of the St. Louis 
branch house of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. 

Mr. Cook became associated with 
the Reliable Electric Co. in 1914, 
only five years after the company 
was organized for the purpose of 
manufacturing telephone protective 
equipment. The company then oc- 
cupied small quarters at 12 S. Jef- 
ferson street in Chicago. As its 














FATHERS AND SONS 





president he has seen it outgrow its 
first small location until in 1920 it 
occupied a large modern factory 
building. 

Elected a director of the United 
States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation in 1927, Mr. Cook has 
served continuously since then. 


JOHN BROWN COOK has been 
connected with the Reliable Elec- 
tric Co. since September, 1929. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege where he majored in physics. 
He is greatly interested in new dis- 
coveries of modern science, and is 
a firm believer in scientific research 
associated with industry. John is 
active in the management of the 
company. 
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NE TRAIT commonly found 
O among telephone men is that 

after getting a start in the 
industry they seldom take up other 
fields of work. Happily, a victim 
of this predominating inclination is 
FRED A. NORRIS, district man- 
ager of the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co., Monmouth, IIl., who 


<—WALLACE COOK, pres- 

ident of the Reliable Elec- 

tric Co., Chicago, has been 

in the telephone industry 
for 36 years. 


JOHN BROWN COOK,— 
upon graduation from col- 
lege, became interested in 
the work chosen by his 
tather and likewise entered 
the telephone manufactur- 
ing business with the Re- 
liable Electric Co. 


has been active in telephone work 
for the past 41 years. 

Mr. Norris has passed his affec- 
tion for the telephone industry 
along to his son, PAUL A. As a 
result he is also a telephone man, 
being connected with the Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. in the 
traffic superintendent’s department, 
Springfield, Ill. 

FRED A. NORRIS, was born in 
Perry, Ill., November 4, 1883. After 
receiving his education at the Mt. 
Sterling (Ill.) high school, he 
started in 1898 as a helper for the 
Mt. Sterling Telephone Co. In 1902 
he was employed as an installer by 
the old Central Union Telephone 
Co. (Bell) in Springfield, Ill. For 
the next six years he served the 
Bell company in Springfield, Jack- 
sonville, Petersburg, Canton and 
Monmouth, Ill., working as install- 
er, toll line repairman and assistant 
wire chief. 

In 1908, Mr. Norris left the Cen- 
tral Union company to become wire 
chief for the Monmouth Telephone 
Co. In 1917 he was made manager 
of this Independent exchange. After 
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3B” OU HERE IS THE EIGHTEENTH article in a series introducing tomorrow’s potential 





leaders to one another and to the field in general. Material for this feature will be welcome 








in the Independent telephone industry 





With a record of 41 years in the telephone 
industry, FRED A. NORRIS, district manager 


of the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., 
Monmouth, has set a fast pace for his son, 
PAUL, who is now with the Illinois Commer- 
cial company at Springfield, working in the 
traffic: superintendent's department. 
the consolidation of his company 
with the Illinois Northern Tele- 
phone Co., he was appointed gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of the 
new organization with headquarters 
in Monmouth. 

Later, after more consolidations, 
he served as district manager of 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co., with headquarters at Mon- 
mouth. From 1925 to 1930 Mr. 
Norris was with the Illinois North- 
ern Telephone Co. He returned to 
the Illinois Commercial company in 
1930 as district manager at Mon- 
mouth and has been actively con- 
nected with the company since then. 

In the course of his work in Mon- 
mouth, Mr. Norris helped engineer 
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and install a common battery 
switchboard and to construct a 
100 per cent aerial and underground 
cable system. He engineered 
and constructed toll and rural lines 
for the local company. 


also 


Mr. Norris has always been ac- 
tive in telephone association work. 
For many years he served as a di- 
rector of the Illinois Telephone As- 
sociation and was its president dur- 
ing 1925 and 1926. He has been ac- 
tive on special committees of the 
association, especially on the com- 
mittees which helped to establish the 
service connection charge and to reg- 
ulate toll commissions with the Bell 
System companies. 

Mr. Norris has found time during 
his long telephone career to devote 


to fraternal organizations. He is a 
past master of the Monmouth 
Masonic lodge, a member of the 


Rotary club, the Monmouth Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
and the Christian 
church. He also 
serves, when 
needed, on the 
volunteer fire de- 
partment. 
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PAUL A. NOR- 
RIS, was born in 
Monmouth, I11., 
September 3, 
1913. He obtained 
his early educa- 
tion in the public 
grade and high 
schools of Mon- 
mouth, and was 
graduated from 
Monmouth Col- 
lege in 1935. He 
is a member of 
the Beta Kappa 
national frater- 
nity. 


During 
tions from 


vaca- 


high 





























school and college Paul worked as 
groundman and installer for the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 
in Monmouth. After completing 
his college course in 1935 he was 
placed on the company’s payroll as 
a regular installer. 

In August, 1936, he was trans- 
ferred to the company’s general 
offices in Springfield, Ill., and as- 
signed to the traffic superintend- 
ent’s office, where he is working at 
the present time. 


Ww 


ACK IN 1896, the development 
B of the telephone industry was 

interesting enough but the 
pay, the long hours and the hard 
work were sometimes not in very 
good balance. However, as L. H. 
SNYDER, owner of the Mijo Tele- 
phone Co., Spring Hill, Kans., proves 
by his 43 years in the telephone 


L. H. SNYDER and son, 
HERBERT P., operate 
the Mijo Telephone Co. 
with exchanges at 
Spring Hill and Stilwell, 
Kans. Herbert is shown 
in the left photograph 
"shooting trouble.’ 





field, the fascination of the work 
did its part to offset the low pay 
and the other disadvantages. In 
fact, in Mr. Snyder’s case the work 
was so interesting that his son, 
HERBERT PHILLIP SNYDER, who 
has practically grown up in the 
business, is now actively engaged 
with his father in the operation of 
the Mijo Telephone Co. 


LEMUEL HERBERT SNYDER 
was born in Hurricane, Wis., Sep- 
tember 16, 1880. He received his 
education in the country schools in 
the district around his home. In 
the year 1896, at the age of 16, he 
obtained his first experience in tele- 
phone work when he was employed 
by the Farmers Telephone Co. to 
help build rural lines in the vicinity 
of Lancaster, Wis. 


In 1899 he went with the Union 
Telephone Co., Richland Center, 
Wis., and helped build the first ex- 
changes at Dodgeville and Viola, 
Wis. After the construction work 
was finished he returned to Lan- 
caster, Wis., where he was employed 
as troubleman and night operator. 

In 1903 Mr. Snyder went with the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Mankato, Minn., and was later trans- 
ferred as wire chief at Sioux Falls, 
S. D. In 1908 he purchased the 
Aurora County Telephone Co., White 
Lake, S. D. While there, Mr. Snyder 
in 1911 supervised the building of the 
first electric light plant in the city. 
In 1925 he sold his property to the 
McGraw Electric Co., Sioux City. 

After disposing of the property 
at White Lake he and Max McGraw 








Afraid Of Her Shadow 


By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


UD FISHER’S cartoon of the cat that was afraid of its own 
B shadow, was not only very amusing, but it reminded me of 

certain people I have known who might have accomplished 
much more in life if they had not allowed fear to dog their 
progress. 

Tabitha—the cat, better known as Tabby—starts out one glor- 
ious morning for a certain garbage can a few blocks away, feeling 
happy and peaceful because there are no bad boys or dogs about. 
But Tabby takes no chances, so she edges close to the wall of a 
brick building. 

All is well, too well, thinks Tabby, to last. Just then, happen- 
ing to look at the brick wall, she sees a skulking shadow keeping 
step with her. She quickens her pace and observes, out of the 
tail of her eye, that the black thing is moving faster. In order 
to escape it she decides to turn at the corner of the building 
instead of going straight ahead in the direction of her goal—the 
garbage can. 

As she rounds the corner she pauses to look tailward and is 
relieved to see that the black thing is not in sight. But in order 
to play safe she crouches low by the building, hoping if the black 
thing does round the corner it will hurry forward and so miss 
her. Then she will turn back in the general direction of the 
garbage can. 

However, when she gets on her feet she is horrified to find the 
thing crouching beneath her. She streaks ahead, regardless of 
where, looking for a place of safety. But the black thing slithers 
right along with her. 

By now she is going at such a fast pace that she falls from a 
pier into a lake. Well, she has lost her way, her bone-breakfast, 
and is wet; but with her head just above water, she is relieved, 
as she looks in all directions, to see that the black thing has not 
followed her. And so we must leave her. (The foregoing is my 
interpretation of Bud Fisher’s cartoon.) 


It might be said of folks who have never accomplished much in 
life—although they have not lacked in opportunity and ability— 
that the reason they end up with just their head above water, 
like Tabby, is that they feared to climb for fear of falling; and 
so, like Tabby, they did not make their goals. 
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purchased the telephone exchange 
in Orange City, Iowa. Later, after 
selling his interest to his partner 
he purchased the Mijo Telephone 
Co., with exchanges in Spring Hill 
and Stilwell, Kans. At the present 
time he is actively engaged in the 
management and operation of the 
property. 

In 1922 and 1923 Mr. Snyder 
served as president of the South 
Dakota Telephone Association. He 
also belongs to the Masonic order 
and the Shrine, and is serving as 
mayor of Spring Hill. 

HERBERT PHILLIP SNYDER, 
was born in White Lake, S. D., No- 
vember 24, 1914. He obtained his 
early education in the grade schools 
of White Lake and Orange City, 
Iowa, and in the junior high school 
in Sioux City. In 1933 he was grad- 
uated from the high school in Spring 
Hill, Kans. 

At the present time he is working 
in his father’s company as lineman, 
troubleman and collector, and also 
holds down a regular shift as switch- 
board operator. In fact, to quote his 
father: “He is the all-around handy 


man. 
WwW vW 


June Station Gain of 


General Telephone Corp. 

The General Telephone Corp. re- 
ports for its subsidiaries a net gain of 
802 company-owned telephones’ for the 
month of June, 1939, as compared 
with a net loss of 643 telephones for 
the month of June, 1938. The net 
gain for the first six months of 1939 
totals 12,421 (exclusive of sale of 843 
telephones) or 2.70 per cent as com- 
pared with a net gain of 6,988 tele- 
phones or 1.57 per cent for the cor- 
responding period of 1938. 

The subsidiaries now have in oper- 
ation 471,235 company-owned _tele- 
phones. 

vv 


Bell System Station 


Gain in June 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has reported a net gain of 
15,700 telephones in service during 
June in the principal subsidiaries in- 
cluded in the Bell System. During the 
first half of 1939 the system had a net 
cumulative gain of 370,500 stations 
which compares with six months’ gains 
of 135,200 in 1938 and 528,000 in 
1937. 

The June station gain compares 
with a loss of 19,400 stations in June, 
1938, and a gain of 31,400 stations in 
June, 1937. The Bell System com- 
panies now have a total of 16,131,874 
stations in service. 
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Guard Your Body Health! 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


lraffie Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


ERHAPS you are wondering 
Prrnsi “how you feel” has to 

do with your work as an em- 
ploye of the telephone company. The 
answer is, “a great deal.” While 
riding home on a bus, one evening, 
this remark was made by one gentle- 
man to another: “Did I have a bad 
day at the office! Everything went 
haywire, and I didn’t accomplish a 
thing. Got up with a headache this 
morning and I felt miserable all day. 
| know what caused it, too.” 

Having reached my desination at 
that time, I did not learn what 
caused the headache, but, since it 
was Monday, I had a good idea 
that it was a combination of some- 
thing like this: “Slept later than 
usual—failed to get regular exer- 
cise—too much smoking or food, 
perhaps a combination of both.” 
These suppositions may be _ incor- 
rect but ordinarily they account for 
some of the “Blue Monday” symp- 
toms we have observed or perhaps 
experienced. 

To do a good job in any line of 
business we must possess good 
health. Of course, we all have an 
“off day” occasionally, but ordi- 
narily, we should approach the day’s 
responsibilities with a clear mind 
and a body free from aches, pains 
and discomfort. 

It takes some effort and precau- 
tion to maintain good health. There 
are many do’s and don’ts to be ob- 
served. A few of the major “do’s” 
are: Get plenty of fresh air, sun- 
shine and sleep; eat sensibly. Take 
a reasonable amount of exercise. 
Stand up straight! Sit up straight 

shoulders back! Brush your teeth 
regularly, at least twice a day. Wear 
properly-fitted shoes. Dress_ sen- 
sibly. Have a periodic health ex- 
amination, particularly if you have 
reached 40. Keep your body clean. 

Sometimes a chief operator will 
say to the writer: “How would you 
approach a girl who is careless about 
the care of her body to the extent 
that she is offensive to the other 
girls in the office?” This is always 
1 delicate subject but in fairness to 
the offender as well as to the girls 
who find working with the offender 
bjectionable, the chief operator 
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HOW ARE you _ feeling? 
Take care to maintain mental 
alertness and body fresh- 
ness. Series No. 373. 


should explain the situation in a 
kindly way and offer suitable sug- 
gestions in order to correct the con- 
dition. 

When a girl is offensive because 
of body odor it does not necessarily 
indicate that she fails to keep her 
body clean. She may bathe daily 
and still be offensive. Unfortunately, 
some individuals are afflicted with 
strong body odors, possibly caused 
by a nervous condition or disturbed 
emotions, and soap and water alone 
will not correct the condition. The 
use of a good deodorant is the only 
solution to the problem. 

Another source of offense is a 
garment, particularly a woolen or 
worsted dress, which is worn too 
long before sending to a cleaner. 

The offender, ordinarily is not 
aware that she is being offensive and 
usually, when it is called to her at- 
tention, appreciates being informed 
of the condition and is anxious and 
willing to take the necessary correc- 
tive action. Every woman wishes 
to retain the personal daintiness 
that is her feminine right. 

Occasionally a man is known to 
have a strong body perspiration and, 
when he becomes aware of _ it, 
promptly takes proper precautions. 
Many men, particularly salesmen 
who meet the public, use a deodorant 
in addition to bathing often and 
changing clothing frequently (even 
carrying an extra shirt in the car 
on a hot, humid day). During hot 
weather everyone has the problem of 
maintaining body freshness. 

Occasionally when persons suffer 
indigestion, sinus trouble (causing 
drainage into the throat), or whose 
teeth are not the best despite reg- 
ular trips to the dentist, they take 
special precautions to sweeten the 
breath so as not to offend in that 
respect. 

Some “don’ts” which may well be 
observed are: Don’t yield to ordi- 
nary treatment or antiseptics when 


you have a cough or sore throat that 
hangs on; see a doctor. Don’t dis- 
regard periodic headaches. Don’t 
indulge in “freak diets.” Don’t 
over-indulge in eating or exercising. 
Don’t neglect a wound or the tiniest 
laceration. Apply an antiseptic im- 
mediately after the skin is broken. 
If swelling or pain develops, see a 
doctor. 

In every language spoken, the 
first question is: “How are you?” 
When you feel that everyone around 
you is cranky and that all of your 
associates are disagreeable, it is 
time to check up on your own physi- 
cal condition. You will probably 
find that the trouble is not others so 
much as it is you. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. What kind of covered calls do 
you charge a report charge? 

2. Why is toll completion impor- 
tant? 

3. What report is written on a col- 
lect ticket when there is no one 
to accept the charge? 

4. Will you explain what long dis- 
tance operators mean when they 
say “MX” or “multi-switch ?” 

5. Why is it important to hold the 
customer on the line? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions may be found on page 33. 
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Commission Sets Cost 
of Company Property 

An accounting investigation of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., has been completed by the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 

The commission said the investiga- 
tion revealed the original cost of the 
company’s property to be $7,062,461 
through 1936. 

By order the company has been di- 
rected to enter the original cost of the 
plant on its books and make adjust- 
ments to bring the figures up to date. 

The accounting study was made in 
a general investigation of the com- 
pany’s rates, rules, practices and finan- 
cial activities and was necessary for 
any valuation, for rate making pur- 
poses. 
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Court Holds Rate Orders 





“Unreasonable and Unlawful” 


“The argument that the case was 
prejudged must rest almost entirely 
upon the fact that the findings of the 
commission and the final order to a 
certain extent adhered to the find- 
ings made on partial evidence as a 
basis for the previous orders. While 
there is some force to the argument 
that a tribunal which has once 
passed upon certain phases of a case 
does not approach the final determin- 
ation in the same attitude of mind 
that it would have if it had never 
passed judgment upon any part of 
the case, it cannot be said upon the 
record in this case that in the re- 
spects considered there was any such 
prejudgment by the commission as 
deprived the company of a fair hear- 
a eee 

It is very difficult to ascertain by 
a comparison of the findings made 
by the commission with those made 
by the trial court considered in con- 
nection with the evidence which sup- 
ports them, whether the trial court 
gave full effect and the statutory 
weight to the findings of the com- 
mission, this for the reason that the 
findings made by the commission 
contain a great deal of discussion, 
rationalization and argumentative 
matter, none of which has any place 
in findings of fact however helpful 
they may be in enabling the court to 
discover the commission’s approach 
to the various problems presented. 

It is quite evident from the record 
that the trial court was very much 
impressed by the fact that in its 
opinion the commission had acted in 
a biased, arbitrary and prejudicial 
manner... . 

We have already held under the 
facts of this case that bias and preju- 
dice did not deprive the company of 
due process of law. We come now 
to a consideration of how the bias 
and prejudice found by the trial 
court affects the weight to be given 
to the findings and determination of 
the commission. An examination of 
this question imposes upon this court 
a duty of a disagreeable nature but 
one which it must discharge. 


Depression Affected Commission 


in Its Judgment of Facts 


“In the beginning we may say 
that we acquit the commission of any 
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(Continued from page 10) 


intentional disregard of the rules of 
law which govern its actions. It 
seems to us that the commission en- 
tered upon this inquiry in a state of 
mind induced by the existing depres- 
sion which more or less subcon- 
sciously led it to a position where it 
was very difficult, if not impossible, 
for it to give a dispassionate judg- 
ment upon the facts.... 

Having determined almost wholly 
upon the basis of general economic 
conditions that the existing rates of 
the company were too high, a consid- 
eration of the whole record indicates 
that the commission then sought by 
means of further investigation, evi- 
dence which would sustain its con- 
clusion already arrived at. 

The commission, apparently upon 
general principles, proposed to de- 
prive the company of its revenues in 
order to aid its patrons and to level 
off the inequality resulting from the 
economic depression. The attitude 
of the commission disclosed at the 
beginning of the investigation seems 
to have been maintained throughout 
the whole process. 

A careful reading of the record, 
and especially of the findings of the 
commission and its opinions and or- 
ders, discloses that in the vast ma- 
jority of instances, in all matters af- 
fecting the rate base, adjustments 
were uniformly made downward, in 
all matters affecting net income, ad- 
justments were upward and a fair 
rate of return was found on the basis 
of an investigation made by a mem- 
ber of the staff to be 5% per cent. 

Having established these factors 
which are largely determinative of 
the controversy, the commission en- 
tered its final order. It appears that 
it did give some weight to the testi- 
mony offered by the company, but 
throughout it appears quite clearly 
that the commission was heading to- 
ward a predetermined conclusion. ... 

The experience of the company in- 
dicates that the commission was in 
the realm of prophecy in 1932 and 
1933. The surplus of the company 
on December 31, 1930, was $9,401,483 
and on December 31, 1936, it was 
$941,128.99, to which should be 
added the sum of $3,645,745 as the 
then net reserve in connection with 
rate reduction orders. 


From this it appears that if the 
rate reduction orders should be sus- 
tained, the surplus of the company 
in 1936 was only 10 per cent of what 
it was in 1930. Nor do we find that 
the statute confers upon the commis- 
sion any power to relieve the eco- 
nomic condition of consumers by tak- 
ing property away from the utility 
and awarding it to its patrons. 


Commission’s Authority Limited 
by Statute 


“What the statute authorizes the 
commission to do, after it has found 
that existing rates are unjust and 
unreasonable, is to establish a just 
and reasonable rate which has been 
defined over and over again. If the 
commission were empowered to re- 
view the whole internal economy of 
the state, its postulates and argu- 
ments might sustain the conclusion 
that it reached. 

Within the limits of its statutory 
authority, however, it had no right 
to give dominant weight to economic 
theory in the face of the statutory 
command. Recent years seem to have 
pretty thoroughly demonstrated that 
economic theory is vague, uncertain 
and undependable and that predic- 
tions based upon it are not reliable. 
It seems to be in constant need of 
repair and readjustment. ... 

So far as we have been able to 
discover, no effort was made to ascer- 
tain whether the expenses incurred 
by the company in its operations 
were reasonably necessary under the 
conditions existing at the time they 
were made. No claim that the com- 
pany was recklessly and improvi- 
dently throwing away its funds is 
made. ... 

There was no showing in this case 
of improvidence or wastefulness. 

The philosophy of management 
embodied in the opinions of the com- 
mission in this case would place the 
company in a managerial straight- 
jacket. In this case the commission 
reinforces its conclusion with re- 
spect to maintenance charges by ref- 
erence to its determination made 
prior to the issuing of the 1932, 
1933 and 1934 orders. There are 
many other instances in the record 
which indicate that the commission 
dealt with theory rather than reality. 
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We have set out enough to indi- 
cate that while the company did not 
have a hearing of such a biased and 
prejudicial character as to deprive it 
of due process of law, the evident 
bias of the commission and some of 
its principal witnesses and its dis- 
regard of fundamental principles 

nderlying the valuations of public 
utility property, in certain instances, 
has been such as to require the re- 
viewing court to scrutinize its deter- 
minations with great care. 

Under such circumstances the evi- 
dence necessary clearly and satisfac- 
torily to establish the fact that the 
findings of the commission were 
wrong is much less than it would 
otherwise be and the force of the 
contention made on behalf of the 
commission that the trial court did 
not give sufficient weight to the find- 
ings of the commission is greatly 
diminished if not wholly dissipated.” 

Maintenance and Depreciation 

Charges Are Inter-related 

In taking up a discussion of the 
various factors entering into rates 
the court stated: “The experience 
of the company seems to demonstrate 
that at all times its plant is approx- 
imately 90 per cent efficient. In 
other words, its maintenance charges 
and charges for retirements, etc., 
are sufficient to maintain the plant 
in a 90 per cent condition and to ac- 
cumulate a depreciation reserve in 
addition. 

“The company has added to its de- 
preciation reserve amount a_ sub- 
stantial sum every year since 1913. 
It has in the interim practically re- 
built its plant or at least a large por- 
tion of it and the overall age of the 
plant is now something like eight 
years although the original company 
was organized 50 years ago... . 

It is apparent that charges for 
maintenance and for depreciation 
inter-related. If by virtue of 
maintenance charges the plant is 
kept at a high rate of efficiency the 
depreciation charge should be less. 
[f on the other hand the amounts 
charged to maintenance do not main- 
tain the plant in a high state of effi- 
ciency, more charges must be made 
on account of retirements and the 
depreciation charge should be higher. 

In this case we are confronted by 
the fact that the commission order 
not only required the rates charged 
to patrons to be reduced but cut 
down the depreciation rate from 4.53 
per cent claimed by the company to 
41 per cent composite. On the 
basis of the authorities already cited, 
it is considered that the commission 
was in error in applying to the cost 
of reproduction new a depreciation 
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are 


charge of 28.47 per cent. No one 
denies that the plant is now approxi- 
mately 90 per cent efficient... . 


Court Finds Only 2 Per Cent 
Excess Plant 

“The company being entitled to 
earn only upon so much of its prop- 
erty as is used and useful in render- 
ing the service for which charge is 
made, the question arises to what ex- 
tent if at all is the company’s plant 
overbuilt. The commission’s en- 
gineer, Cyrus G. Hill, found that 8 
per cent of the company’s plant was 
not used and useful; or, as he styled 
it, it had 8 per cent excess plant- 
$4,241,508. The company engineer, 
on the other hand, found the value 
of excess plant to be $117,972. ... 

The company is entitled to have 
the matter of excess plant deter- 
mined on the basis of the existing 
plant which is being valued. The 
commission may not construct a 
hypothetical plant which would ren- 
der an equivalent service or recon- 
struct in theory parts of the exist- 
ing plant and on that basis hold that 
any provision in the existing plant 
over and above that found in the 
theoretical plant is excess plant, 
which seems to be substantially what 
was done in this case. 


This gives no effect to the broad 
discretion vested in the manage- 
ment. In making its determination 
in this case, the commission substi- 
tuted the discretion of the witness 
for that of the managers of the 
property without in any way im- 
peaching the discretion of the man- 
agers. It is much easier to point out 
past errors in management than it 
is to avoid future mistakes. 

A reasonable rate is one based on 
reason as applied to the property of 
the utility. While the company must 
bear the burden of an unreasonable 
extension of its plant and the risk 
that portions of it, prudently ac- 
quired, may become obsolete or not 
useful, it should not be penalized for 
failure exactly to anticipate future 
demands for service in a period of 
depression. 

After careful consideration, we 
are of the view that the amount of 
excess plant does not at the most ex- 
ceed 2 per cent.” 


Western Electric Prices 
Referring to a statement in the 
United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the so-called Illinois Bell case 
in 1930 (Smith v. Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone C.), the Wisconsin high court 
said the Wisconsin commission evi- 
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dently interpreted it as “a rule of 
law” whereas the federal court was 
“merely stating a basis upon which 
further consideration of the case 
should be had upon its remand to the 
lower court. The court laid down a 
procedure to be followed upon a re- 
consideration of the case. 

“If an investigation should show 
that the prices charged by the West- 
ern Electric Co. to the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. or any other subsid- 
iary of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. were exorbitant or 
unreasonable to the detriment of the 
public interest, certain legal conse- 
quences would follow... . 

The commission seems to be of 
the view that in determining whether 
or not a reasonable price was paid 
for the products of the Western 
Electric Co., it was still valuing com- 
pany property. As a matter of fact 
it was dealing with property which 
was bought and sold upon the open 
market. Certainly in a_ shifting 
market, cost of manufacture would 
be a dubious guide in the ascertain- 
ment of price. 

In this_case, as in other instances 
throughout the trial, the commis- 
sion rested its decision upon gener- 
alizations based upon general eco- 
nomic considerations instead of upon 
the facts of the particular case... . 

It was not contemplated by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Smith case that fair price should be 
ascertained on the basis of a theoret- 
ical plant adapted as to volume to 
the particular needs of a particular 
year. This being true, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hill furnished no basis 
whatever for resorting to 1929 
prices. His testimony furnished no 
basis for the conclusion that West- 
ern Electric products were sold to 
the company at exorbitant rates. 

The only remaining basis upon 
which the prices could be established 
was the state of the open market and 
it is conceded that Western Electric 
prices during all the years in ques- 
tion were lower than those of its 
competitors in this market. 

It is considered that the trial 
court’s finding that $3,700,000 should 
be added to Mr. Hill’s appraisal of 
reproduction cost new, as adjusted 
by the commission, because of the 
use of 1929 instead of 1934 Western 
Electric prices, is correct. 

Toll and Exchange Plant 
Segregation 

“Prior to the issuance of the final 
order in this case the commission 
had considered that the local tele- 
phone charge should cover the cost 
of service to the toll switchboard 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Olds, 
Lansing, July 26 and 27. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 10, 11, 12 
and 13. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 


12. 


Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Lafay- 
ette, Lexington, October 23 and 
24. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, October 26 and 27. 


Alabama Independent T ele - 
phone Association, Jefferson Davis 
Hotel, Montgomery, November 16 
and 17. 


Nebraska Telephone  Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 
ney, April 9 and 10, 1940. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne 


Hotel, York, May 16 and 17, 1940. 


The Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29, 1940. 











and the charge for toll service should 
cover the service from toll switch- 
board to toll switchboard. The ex- 
change plant, therefore, was consid- 
ered to be that part of the plant em- 
ployed in local service and in the ex- 
tension of service to the toll switch- 
board. 

In its order in this case the com- 
mission excluded from the rate base 
the value of the so-called terminal 
toll plant which had theretofore been 
considered a part of the exchange 
plant and allocated 7.4 per cent of 
the plant value to toll but made no 
provision for a change in toll rates 
so that the company, although the 
value of the toll plant is excluded 
from the rate base, is now required 
to provide for the expense of operat- 
ing and maintaining a toll plant out 
of exchange revenue.... 

Under the strength of the ruling 
(toll switchboard to toll switchboard ) 
of the commission, the company has 
made contracts for the use of its toll 
lines upon that basis with some 219 





other companies. No doubt it is 
within the power of the commission 
to make such classifications and allo- 
cations as it finds proper and neces- 
sary, but the result of the final order 
with respect to terminal toll prop- 
erty is so manifestly unfair and un- 
just that we are of the view that it 
could only have resulted from a mis- 
take of law.” 

In referring to the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in the Smith case 
previously mentioned, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court corrected some con- 
clusions which the commission had 
drawn from it regarding allocation 
of tolls. 

“The trial court,” it stated, “could 
find no warrant in the Smith case for 
the conclusions reached by the com- 
mission. Neither do we. In the first 
place, the commission has power to 
regulate intrastate toll rates. That 
is expressly so provided in section 
221(b) of the Communications Act 
of 1934.... 


Interpretation of U. S. Supreme 
Court Ruling 

“What the United States Supreme 
Court was doing was to require in- 
terstate business to be separated 
from intrastate business. It said 
nothing whatever about the alloca- 
tion of revenues as between ex- 
change and intrastate toll service. 
The commission in its final order 
says: 

The United States Supreme Court 
in the Smith case refers to the “indis- 
putable fact that the subscriber’s sta- 
tion, and other facilities of the Illinois 
company which are used in connecting 
with the long distance toll board 
are employed in the __ interstate 
transmission and reception of mes- 
sages.” This can mean only one 
thing, namely, that the segment be- 
tween a subscriber’s station and the 
toll board on a call from Madison to 
Chicago is interstate commerce. By 
the identical token, that identical seg- 
ment is a part of any toll, albeit in- 
trastate toll. 


We think this is a misinterpreta- 
tion of what the United States Su- 
preme Court said. The supreme 
court did not say that the exchange 
subscriber might not be charged as 
a part of the exchange rate for the 
transmission of a message from his 
station to the toll board. What the 
supreme court said was that the 
intrastate business could not be 
made to bear a part of the expense 
fairly attributed to interstate busi- 
ness. 

The equipment between the sub- 
scriber’s station and the _ switch- 
board is used for both interstate 
and intrastate business. From the 
order it is clear that the commis- 
sion proceeded upon what it sup- 
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posed to be a rule of law established 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The United States Supreme 
Court did not concern itself upon 
what basis intrastate rates should 
be determined, provided they were 
compensatory... . 

The law relating to the segrega- 


tion of intrastate from interstate 
tolls does not control the action of 
the commission in making intra- 


state allocations of exchange and 
| property. 

The commission also intimates 
that although it has segregated the 
toll property and so denied the com- 
pany the right to earn upon it and 
has allocated the expense and has 
made no provision for revenue, the 
remedy of the company is by peti- 
tion to have its toll rates increased; 
that the commission is considering 
only exchange rates. 


+ 


Commission Reminded That 
It Instituted Investigation 

“The company complains and says 
with reason that if that was the 
case it was not made aware of it 
until the issuance of the final order. 
It is to be remembered that this 
proceeding was initiated by the 
commission upon its own motion. 
t ordered: 

‘That an investigation and in- 
quiry be, and the same is hereby 
instituted on the commission’s own 
motion into the rates, charges, tolls, 
rules, service, practices and activi- 
ties of the Wisconsin Telephone Co.’ 


The company says that until the 


final order was issued it had no 
means of knowing definitely when 
or how the toll service would be 
dealt with. We are not advised 


when or how the proceeding became 

local exchange rate proceeding. 
Certainly toll rates were within the 
scope of the commission’s order 
which initiated the proceeding... . 


Segregating Toll Property; 
Allocation of Revenues 
“If the commission in segregat- 
ing toll property from exchange 
property had made a correspond- 
ing allocation of revenues, the final 
result would not have been mate- 
rially affected; but when it failed 
to make any allocation of revenues 
or other provision for the expense 
‘maintaining and operating what 
now classified as toll property, 
threw that expense back upon 
exchange revenues and cut the rate 
base by the amount of property al- 
ocated to toll. It did this upon 
authority of the Smith case errone- 

ously. 
The amount of the terminal toll 
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segregation should be included in 
the rate base in accordance with its 
former decisions. We do not un- 
dertake to criticize the commis- 
sion’s classification. When, how- 
ever, it changes its classification it 
should be consistent. It would 
seem to a non-expert that the ex- 
change subscriber is subject to a 
reasonable ‘ready to serve’ charge. 
Although he may never use it, the 
intrastate as well as the interstate 
toll property is maintained for his 
ae 


Rate of Return on Court's 
Rate Base 


“The commission found total ex- 
change, adjusted net operating in- 
come for the year 1934 to be 
$1,656,358. On the rate base found 
by the trial court and modified by 
this court it produces a return of 


i] 


3.1 per cent. On the rate base 
found by the commission it pro- 
duces a return of 5 per cent. It 


is clear that there is no ground for 
saying that the existing rates were 
unreasonable. Subsequent experi- 
ence confirms this conclusion. 

In a general way, here as in con- 
sideration of the factors relating 
to the rate base, minimum figures 
are employed. No consideration is 
given to the fairness or justness of 
expenses actually incurred and 
made by the management; the ex- 
pense account is cut down on the 
basis of a re-management of the 
business. 

Where the management has not 
been extravagant, improvident or 
wasteful, it is considered that the 
commission may not ignore actual 
expenses because in the light of ex- 
perience and present conditions, it 
is possible to say that some part 
of the expense might have been 
avoided. From what has been said, 
it follows that the judgment of the 
trial court in each must be 
affirmed.” 


case 


Commission’s Depreciation Order 
Upheld by Court 

On the depreciation rate order 
of December 20, 1935, the state high 
court held that the commission was 
peculiarly fitted to determine such 
questions and that it would not dis- 
turb the commission’s findings. 

“The question of what constitutes 
a proper depreciation charge when 
applied to the property of a public 
utility,” stated the decision, “is one 
of the most controversial and elu- 
sive with which courts are called 
upon to deal. Engineers and ac- 
countants disagree violently not 
only upon principles to be applied 
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but upon the method of their appli- 
cation. 

“In this case, the depreciation 
rates prescribed by the commission 
applied to the book value of the 
depreciable property as at the end 
of 1934, composite to 3.56 per cent 
as compared to a composite of 4.53 
per cent proposed by the company. 
The difference between the rates 
ordered by the commission and 
those proposed by the company ap- 
proximate $700,000 in annual de- 
preciation expense for the entire 
property. 


Court Recognizes Importance 
of Depreciation Charge 


“It is not to be denied that the 
amount of the depreciation charge 
is a matter of vital importance to 
the company. The United States 
Supreme Court has said that if the 
company fails to make a sufficient 
depreciation charge and by reason 
of that fact is ultimately deprived 
of some of its property, it is its 
own fault. On the other hand, if 
the depreciation charge is too high, 
subscribers are compelled to make 
capital contributions to the com- 
Dany... . 

The company claims, and the 
trial court found, that the present 
plant of the company was approxi- 
mately 90 per cent efficient; in 
other words, that the accrued de- 
preciation was 10 per cent. If the 
total depreciation reserve account 
is 30 per cent and the accrued de- 
preciation is 10 per cent, the com- 
pany must be holding 20 per cent 
against future contingencies. ... 

It is apparent from the fact that 
the company has maintained its 
plant over the years in a condition 
90 per cent efficient and has ac- 
cumulated a large depreciation re- 
serve that a reduction in the annual 
depreciation allowance must be 
made if the rate-payers are not to 
continue to make capital contribu- 
tions to the company. What the 
amount of the depreciation charge 
should be is largely a prediction.” 

“We have given this matter care- 
ful consideration and it is consid- 
ered that this court cannot say 
upon the record that the deprecia- 
tion rates established by the com- 
mission are unreasonably low,” the 
decision held. 

“While it is quite apparent that 
they are not generous and probably 
leave a very small margin, they can- 
not be set aside for that reason. It 
appears to us that this matter 
of the amount of the deprecia- 
tion charge is one peculiarly within 
the province of the commission and 





not to be disturbed by the court ex- 
cept in a clear case. 

The effect of the depreciation 
charge must be considered in con- 
nection with the maintenance ac- 
count. It is not the function of the 
commission either in establishing 
the depreciation charge or fixing 
arate to pare the charge or the rate 
down to the lowest possible figure. 
That, as we have already pointed 
out, does not meet the test of rea- 
sonableness. However, in this case 
we are not dealing directly with 
revenue but with only one factor 
which affects net revenue... . 

It is apparent that the deprecia- 
tion procedure differs materially 
from that relating to rates, charges 
and tolls.” 


MUST SMALL EXCHANGES 
GO BACK 


(Concluded from page 17) 
and thus take itself out from under 
the law entirely. There are other 
questions of the kind which are be- 
ing explored by the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 

There seems to be something 
wrong, however, with a legislative 
system under which thousands of 
small Independent telephone ex- 
changes must, in order to stay in 
business, put telephone employes out 
of work, curtail their service to sub- 
scribers or, in some other way, go 
back to the “horse and buggy” days 
of the telephone. 

There is one thing that can still 
be done: Every owner or manager 
of an Independent telephone ex- 
change should tell his Senators and 
Representatives in Congress about 
this deplorable situation. No doubt 
they have been told before—by you 
or by others—but tell them again! 
There is, to put it frankly, no sense 
in this present situation as it af- 
fects small telephone exchanges, and 
the men who can cure the matter 
most certainly and promptly are 
those sent to Congress from your 
section and state. 

It is time they got busy and did 
something about it! Otherwise they 
are going to deprive telephone em- 
ployes of jobs, deprive many people 
of telephone service, and set the In- 
dependent telephone industry back 
30 years or more! 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 





FCC to Investigate 
Washington Rate Complaint 
Interstate toll rates of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will be in- 
vestigated by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission under a complaint of 
the Washington Department of Public 
it was decided July 12. A 
hearing will be held later at a time 
and place to be designated by the FCC. 
The complaint from the state of 
Washington falls right in line with the 
FCC’s for 
telephone 


Service, 


desire expansion of its 
activities and 
strengthens its chances for securing an 
additional appropriation from Con- 
gress to be devoted entirely to regu- 
lation of telephone companies. 


regulatory 
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Rate Increase Revenue 
Goes for Increased Salaries 
A new schedule of rates carrying an 
average increase of 25 cents a month 
for town and rural tele- 
phones, and 75 cents for business one- 
party lines, will be put into effect by 
the Illinois Allied Telephone Co., 
Princeton, Ill., according to an agree- 
ment entered into 
formal hearing of 


residences 


June 20 at an in- 
the Illinois 
merce Commission, in Springfield, Ill. 


Com- 
Attorneys representing cities and 
Bureau county (Ill.) with- 
drew objections on the part of their 
clients to the proposed increase when 
a stipulation was agreed to by the tele- 
phone company which provides that the 


villages in 


proceeds from all increases covered by 
the order shall be used exclusively for 
increasing wages of the employes of 
the company to meet provisions of the 
federal Wage-Hour Act. 

The increased rates, based upon the 
present number of subscribers, num- 
bering over 5,200, is estimated to pro- 
duce $18,204, while the estimated in- 
crease of the salaries of the employes 
of the company is placed at $18,865 
or $661 in excess of the contemplated 
increase in receipts. 

The excess payments, as well as all 
other additional taxes levied upon the 
company during the last few years 
must be borne by the company. In 
addition, the telephone company must 
pay the state from its own resources 3 
per cent of the gross additional re- 
ceipts as an occupational tax and it 
must also pay 4 per cent to the fed- 
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eral government on the increased pay- 
roll of the employes of the company. 

As a result of the agreement the 
company assumes an additional yearly 
expense of $1,953, made up as fol- 
lows: Excess of salary payments over 
increased telephone rentals, $661; state 
occupational tax on increased receipts, 
$540; and government social security 
tax on additional payroll, $752. 


— a 


Southwestern Bell 
Protests County Tax 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., on June 12, filed in Belleville, 
Ill., with Henry L. Siekmann, St. Clair 
county treasurer, its protest to payment 
of $18,200 in 1938 taxes. The com- 
pany agreed to pay the balance of the 
total $76,422.38 tax extended against 
its properties in St. Clair county for 
1938 and submitted a check covering 
the amount. 

Principal objection cited by the 
Southwestern Bell was its claim that 
the St. Clair county board of review 
failed to credit it with a 20 per cent 
decrease in valuation for 
1938. The 20 per cent reduction was 
ordered generally by the last 


assessed 


board 
year. 

On that premise, the company asked 
a reduction in its total assessed valua- 
tion from $1,216,695 to $973,356 and 
a reduction in tax amounting 
to $15,285.05. In addition, the com- 
pany objected to payment of $2,914.95 
in taxes extended for various districts 
and protested the tax rates. 


actual 
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Residence Telephone Rate 
for Doctor's Telephone 

A decision that may have far-reach- 
ing effects if sustained by the higher 
courts, was handed down July 8, by 
Municipal Court Justice Nicholas M. 
Pette in Queens, N. Y., who ruled that 
a physician who maintains his office in 
his home is entitled to residence tele- 
phone rates. 

The decision ordered the New York 
Telephone Co. to refund to Dr. Henry 
C. Eichacker of Queens, $131.56, which 
represented the difference between 
residence and business rates paid by 
him from January 7, 1931, to October 
1, 1936. He also received the award 
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of counsel fees of $150 and costs. He 
sought a refund from March 1, 1923, 
but this additional time was ruled out 
by the statute of limitations. 


In his decision Justice Pette cited a 
New York Public Service Commission 
ruling concerning the application of 
residence rates in the office of a phy- 
sician ‘‘when such office is located in 
the subscriber’s residence and the office 
is not a part of an office building.” 

He further held that “the telephone 
company did not comply with the tariff 
filed in 1923 in that it failed to pro- 
vide for the plaintiff the kind and type 
of service to which he became entitled. 
The responsibility for the selection of 
the appropriate service classification is 
on the public utility and not on the 
subscriber.” 

The court held that ‘a different rule 
should obtain between them and their 
customers than that which obtained at 
common law between vendor and ven- 
dee.” 

The decision found that the sub- 
scriber had no choice of his purchase 
and must accept it at the terms offered 
or do without it. 

Dr. Eichacker, a former president of 
the Queens County Medical Society, 
originally brought the case before 
Municipal Court Justice Harold M. 
Crawford in Queens, who dismissed the 
action. On appeal, the judgment was 
reversed and a new trial granted. 

Ernest F. W. Wildermuth, attorney 
for Dr. Eichacker, estimated that if 
the ruling of the court were upheld on 
appeal, the telephone company would 
be required to refund more than $2,- 
000,000 to physician subscribers with- 
in its territory. 
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Rates Reduced at 
Narrowsburg, N. Y. 


The Big Eddy Telephone Co., oper- 
ating in the village of Narrowsburg, 
N. Y., and surrounding rural territory 
in Sullivan county, has filed a revision 
of its rates with the New York Public 
Service Commission which reduces the 
rate for local service from $25 to $23 
per year for individual line business 
or residence service and from $20 to 
$18 per year for multi-party or rural 
business or residence service. The 
rates were effective June 16. 

The change also establishes a base 
rate area at Narrowsburg consisting of 
the area within a radial distance of 
three-fourths of a mile from the center 
of the village. With a base rate area 
thus established, a mileage charge will 
apply to individual line service fur- 
nished outside of the base rate area. 

Other changes affected by the amend- 
ments now filed are the inclusion of 
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Beach Lake and Galilee, Pa., within 
the territory which may be called with- 
out payment of the toll charge; the 
establishment of a minimum season 
charge equal to the schedule rate for 
six months; and the introduction of a 
provision under which attachment 
rentals on foreign owned poles, where 
such attachments are made in lieu of 
pole line construction charges, will be 
billed to the subscriber. 


— SS 


Company Liable for 
Employe Driving Own Car 


The Montana Supreme Court, in a 
decision April 14, 1939, in the case of 
Webster v. Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., et al., 89 P. 2d 602, 
reversed its opinion of December 31, 
1938 (TELEPHONY of April 1, 1938), 
the case having been resubmitted to 
the court March 15, 1939. In this case 
a lineman of the telephone company 
had used his own car to transport him- 
self from one place of employment to 
another, instead of riding in the com- 
pany truck, paying the expenses of the 
trip himself. 

He had finished work about noon on 
a Friday and was to report for work 
at the other town on Monday morning. 
The company paid him his usual wages 
for Friday afternoon. That afternoon 
while driving to the other town the 
lineman’s car struck a pedestrian, who 
brought suit against the company and 
its employe for damages as a result of 
injuries received by the plaintiff while 
crossing a street intersection. 

In its decision of April 14, the court 
held if the work of an employe creates 
the necessity for travel, he is in the 
course of his employment, though he 
is serving at the same time some pur- 
pose of his own. Here the lineman’s 
work was of the character that re- 
quired frequent traveling from place to 
place and the customary use of his car 
with the knowledge of his superiors 
must be held, the court stated, to have 
been with the company’s consent and 
at least implied authority. 

Therefore, the lineman was acting 
within the scope of the business of the 
company and the lower court properly 
submitted to the jury the question of 
the company’s liability under the doc- 
trine of respondant superior. 

In its opinion the court said: “The 
fact that the employer furnished a 
truck with which to transport its em- 
ployes does not relieve it of responsi- 
bility where, as here, it impliedly au- 
thorized its employe to use his own 
car. The fact that the employer fur- 
nished a truck for that purpose is proof 
of the fact that the matter of trans- 
porting its employes was part of the 
business of the employer.” 





“The employe in making the trip to 
Miles City,” the opinion continued, 
“was acting in obedience to the com- 
mand of the defendant company to re- 
port there for duty. Where, as here, 
it authorized the employe to use his 
own car for the purpose of transport- 
ing himself, the employe in so doing 
was acting within the scope of the 
business of the employer. 

“The rule is well established by the 
great weight of authority that the ser- 
vant’s negligent use of his own car in 
the service of the employer, by the ex- 
press or implied authorization of the 
employer, renders the employer liable 
for injuries sustained by a third per- 
son as a result thereof.” 


— x 


Commission Should Tell 
Administrator Andrews 

Officials of the Lavergne Telephone 
Co. appeared before the Tennessee 
Railroad & Utilities Commission at 
Nashville, June 30, to show cause why 
they should not maintain 24-hour serv- 
ice. The company operates about 60 
telephones from its exchange at La- 
vergne. 

Told of a motorist who had a flat 
tire in the rain, trudged a mile to a 
telephone, and was refused a connec- 
tion to Nashville, the officials were 
unimpressed. They insisted 24-hour 
service was maintained “for emer- 
gencies.”’ 

“A flat tire in the middle of the 
night is an emergency,’’ Commissioner 
W. D. Hudson said sternly. “I ought 
to know because I’m the man who tried 
to make that call.” 


— = 


Oklahoma Company 
to Increase Rates 

The Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission last month authorized the 
Southwest Telephone Co. to convert 
its exchanges in Addington and Hollis- 
ter, Okla., from magneto to automatic, 
common battery operation. The com- 
pany was also authorized to put in ef- 
fect on the first billing date after the 
conversion new schedules calling for 
slightly higher rates on some classes of 
service. 

The new approved rates which will 
apply to the Addison and Hollister ex- 
changes are: Two-party business, 
$2.50; four-party residence, $1.50; 
business extension, 75 cents; service 
station, business, 50 cents; service sta- 
tion residence extension, 50 cents; 
extra charge for deskset, 25 cents and 
extra charge for handset, 15 cents. 

The commission order removed from 
the schedules of both exchanges the 
one-party business rate of $2.50 and 
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replaced it with a two-party business 
. of $2.50. The one-party residence 


rat 

rate was also discarded and replaced 
with a four-party residence rate of 
$1.50. 


(he commission permitted the re- 
arrangement of classifications and the 
slight increases on some classifications 


with the purpose of increasing rev- 
enues, which the order found, have 
been below the cost of operation for 


several years. 

[he commission’s order also stipu- 
lated that the Southwest Telephone Co. 
provide a convenient place in both 
towns for payment of monthly bills. 


—_— 


Lexington (Ky.) Company 
Plans Issue of Securities 

The Lexington Telephone Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky., has filed a registration 
statement with the SEC in Washington, 
D. C., covering $1,800,000 first A 4s 
of 1964 and 8,000 shares of 6 per cent 
$100 par cumulative preferred stock. 

The bonds are to be sold privately 
to John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. at 103. The stock will be 
underwritten by a syndicate composed 
of J. D. Van Hooser & Co., Security & 
Bond Co., Almstedt Bros., Bacon, 
Whipple & Co., and Bankers Bond Co. 

The proceeds will be used to redeem 
$2,500,000 first 6s of 1944 at 101 and 
for working capital. 


vv Ww 


Temporary Injunction Granted 
in St. Paul, Minn., Case 
A temporary 20-day injunction was 
granted July 12 by the Minnesota dis- 
trict court to three telephone subscrib- 
ers in St. Paul, Minn., against the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission and the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in the compromise rate 
reduction case. 


— 


Assessment Error 


Benefits Illinois Bell 
A reduction of $562,710 in the per- 
sonal property assessment of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. in Joliet town- 
ship was recently granted by the town- 
ship board of review. The reduction 
decreases the personal tax bill of the 
company approximately $37,467.46. 
The chairman of the board said that 
the cut was included in a certificate of 
error issued upon a signed notification 
of the township assessor that the assess- 
ment originally made against the com- 
pany had been erroneous. 
\s explained in the assessor’s notifi- 
cation, the original assessment had 
been made at $1,125,420—tthe sum at 
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which the company’s property was 
fully valued. However, such assess- 
ments in the township are made at one- 
half of the full value. In listing the 
company’s valuation the full amount 
was carried over and the 50 per cent 
adjustment was not made. The reduc- 
tion recently made was to bring the 
figure down to the 50 per cent mark 
or $562,710. 
Ww Ww 


New President of Reorganized 


Postal Telegraph System, Inc. 
Edwin F. Chinlund has been ap- 
pointed president of the new Postal 
Telegraph System, Inc., which will op- 
erate the domestic telegraph business 
upon completion of reorganization of 
the Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp. 
Final approval of the plan for re- 
organization was given July 1 by Fed- 
eral Judge Alfred C. Coxe in New York 
City. He had declared his approval of 
the plan June 28, but deferred signing 
an order of confirmation pending fur- 
ther study of the personnel of direc- 
torates proposed by the reorganization 
managers for the four groups of com- 
panies which would result from the re- 
organization. The groups are the 
Postal Telegraph System, Inc.; the 
Commercial Mackay Corp.; the All 
America-Sara Corp., and a new Radio 
& Cable Co. 


~~ + 


Oklahoma Companies Changing 
Equipment in Small Exchanges 

The Southwest Telephone Co. and 
the Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
both under common management with 
headquarters at Brownwood, Tex., 
have converted several of their small 
exchanges in Oklahoma from magneto 
to automatic-dial, common battery 
equipment. 

The purpose of the changes, which 
were authorized by the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission, has been to con- 
vert steady losses into small profits. 
Changes thus far authorized by the 
commission have been in connection 
with exchanges having less than 50 sta- 
tions. It is understood that the com- 
panies will seek later to convert sev- 
eral exchanges with 100 stations and 
less. 

L. M. Baker, of Purcell, Okla., dis- 
trict manager of the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co., revealed, at a hearing be- 
fore the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, June 30, that his company had 
converted exchanges at Paden, Texola 
and Hollister, Okla., to automatic-dial 
equipment and is in the process of 
making such changes, or have applica- 
tions pending, affecting Addington, 
Asher, Calvin and Wayne. 

In most cases the new service has 
two-party full-selective and four-party 
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“YOU GET 
EVERYTHING” IN 
THESE MODERN 
HIGHWAY BODIES 





and at surprisingly 


LOW PRICES! 





The body shown at the top is High- 
way's LI Body. Designed for installa- 


tion work and general service jobs. 


Bodies are made of rust-resisting metal 
with completely equipped _ interiors 
including trays, drawers and compart- 
ments to carry materials and tools 


used in all types of service work. 


It has everything a small or large 
exchange needs in a light body and is 


available at a surprisingly low price. 


The other is the Highway Type SL 
Body and is known as a sectionman's 
or combinationman's service body. It 
is admirably adapted to all of the 
various types of service in and around 


small exchanges. 


All bodies are designed by telephone 
engineers. Every detail is the result of 
years of study of telephone company 


requirements. 


We invite your inquiry for further 


details and prices. 
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semi-selective ringing. Rates, which 
formerly applied to one-party business 
and one-party residence service, are 
being applied to two-party business 
and four-party residence service. 


- |S 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
July 10: Authority granted the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to supplement existing facilities 
between Crowders, N. C., and York, 

S. | 

July 12: Decision made by the FCC 
to investigate interstate toll rates of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
under a complaint of the state of Wash- 
ington. 

July 12: Approval granted three 
officials of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to hold positions in 
the Canterbury & London Telephone 
Co., of Canterbury, N. H. Earle J. 
St. Clair was authorized to be president 
and director; Bartlett T. Miller, direc- 
tor and vice-president, and George R. 
Grant, director. 

July 12: Changes approved in the 
Uniform System of Accounts for Tele- 
phone Companies. 

July 13: Certificate issued approving 
acquisition of the Eaton County Tele- 
phone Co., Charlotte, Mich., by the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. for $43,- 
000, effective in 30 days. 

Alabama Public Service Commission 

June 30: Approvai given application 
of Alabama Telephone Co. for a $35,- 
000 RFC loan to rehabilitate and ex- 
tend its system. 

July 1: The Alabama Telephone Co. 
authorized to install a community dial 
system in Gordo, in lieu of the present 
magneto system. The company esti- 
mated the change would cost approxi- 
mately $5,600. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 18: Hearing on application of 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 
for authority to discontinue operation 
of its telephone exchange at Maunie. 
Protest filed by certain residents of 
Maunie. 

July 18: Hearings in Springfield on 
applications of the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates in Coulterville, Bethany, 
Chatsworth, Bradford, Evansville, Low 
Point, Washburn and Fairbury. 

Protests have been filed by the vil- 
lage of Chatsworth and by Mayor Geo. 
Thomas of Coulterville. 

July 19: Hearings in Springfield on 
applications of the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates in Caberry, Campus, Emington 
and Reddick. 

Michigan Public Service Commission 

June 28: Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to revise its tariff 
schedule No. 8 to require short period 
private time extension telephone serv- 
lee subscribers who require the serv- 
ice for periods of 15 minutes or longer 
to contract for a local channel pri- 
marily for association with the short 
period service which local channels may 
be used for telephone exchange service 
during the time they are not needed 
for the short period service; but in 
such cases, to insure non-interference 
with the primary use of the facilities, 
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details. 


on the ticket. 


in connection with his call. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 23 


1. A canceled collect call, either station-to-station or person-to- 
person, on which the calling and called parties refused to pay 
for the message, if the customer later files another call having 
the same details, which is completed or canceled, or states that 
he talked on an inward call; a canceled paid call on which the 
calling party does not voluntarily refer to the canceled call in 
connection with the handling of a later call having the same 


2. A completed long distance call represents satisfactory service 
to the customer and revenue to the telephone company. 
3. The report as received, “No one to accept charge,” is entered 


4. Generally speaking, when a call is handled over a connection 
built up through more than one office by means of ringdown toll 
circuits and ringdown trunks or ringdown toll circuits alone is 
considered a multi-switch call. 
switch call is announced as such in passing an order for a cir- 
cuit in order that it may receive proper handling. 

5. Holding the customer on the line permits him to hear the ad- 
vancement of his call and enables him to volunteer any addi- 
tional information required or to give any necessary directions 

He is also in a position to talk 

immediately as soon as the called station or party is reached. 


A call classified as a multi- 








the telephone numbers will not be in a 
consecutive number group and will not 
be listed in the directory. 

Customers of record as of the date 
of the order will be permitted to retain 
their present service arrangements at 
present rates until January 1, 1940. 

June 16: Public Service Telephone 
Co. of Montrose given authority to in- 
corporate for $25,000 in capital stock 
to be divided into 2,500 shares of $10 
par value, each; sale of the stock to 
be limited at this time to $5,000 to the 
incorvorators. 

June 16: Public Service Telephone 
Co. of Montrose granted certificate of 
convenience and necessity to conduct a 
general telephone business in the vil- 
lage of Montrose and vicinity, and to 
charge and collect the following net 
rates: Business one-party $3.00; busi- 
ness two-party $2.50; business rural 
$2.25; business extension 75 cents; 
residence one-party $2.25; residence 
four-party $1.75; residence rural 
$1.50; residence extension 50 cents. 

June 16: March 1 order suspending 
Saugatuck rate schedule of Tri-County 
Telephone Co., dismissed without preju- 
dice. 

July 18: Continued hearings in 
Lansing on applications of the Tri- 
County Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase rates in its Vanderbilt, Law- 
ton and Marcellus exchanges. 

New York Public Service Commission 

July 13: Orders issued directing the 
following companies to change intra- 
state toll rate schedules August 1: 

New York Telephone Co., Rochester 
Telephone Corp., Orange County Tele- 
phone Co., Upstate Telephone Corp. of 
New York, Jamestown Telephone Corp. 
and Chenango & Unadilla Telephone 
Corn. 

July 20: Hearing in New York City 
before Commissioner Van Namee on 
complaint of Central Station Signals, 


Inc., against New York Telephone Co. 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
June 27: Central Electric & Tele- 

phone Co. authorized to rebuild its 

rural lines around Mt. Gilead and to 
increase rates “slightly”? to compensate 
for the improvements. 

June 30: Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. filed application for 
authority to charge a toll from Wil- 
mington to Wrightsville Beach. 


South Carolina Public Service 
Commission 

June 28: Hearing on petition of 
Central Carolina Telephone Co. for 
authority to readjust its rates at 
Branchville, Ridgeland, Jefferson and 
Pageland and nearby rural areas. 

The company is seeking to substi- 
tute a rate structure which it maintains 
is recognized as standard. Some ad- 
justments would cause increases and 
otners decreases. 

The petition was taken under ad- 
visement. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

July 10: In disposition of the ap- 
plication of the Star Telephone Co., of 
Ashland, to issue and sell at par $72,- 
850 additional common stock to reim- 
burse its treasury for $72,882.56 un- 
capitalized capital expenditures as of 
August 31, 1938, and a finding that 
as of such day such expenditures ac- 
tually amounted to the sum of $71,- 
492, the state commission authorized 
the issue and sale of $71,450 addi- 
tional common stock. 

July 10: Specifying that such action 
shall in no way affect or infringe the 
service of any existing subscribers, the 
state commission approved maps es- 
tablishing the boundaries of the follow- 
ing exchanges: 

Ohio Standard Telephone Co., Wood- 
stock; Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Galion and Tontogany; Ohio Commun- 
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That Has Never Failed to Produce 
More Net Revenue for Telephone 
Companies Served, All Costs 
Considered. 


IF INTERESTED in more net telephone 


directory revenue write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Telephone Bldg., 
Citizens Trust Bldg., 
135 So. Second St., 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
**Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit for 
operator's sets at a new 
low price—$14.85. No 
batteries needed. 


Sent on Trial 
Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ity Telephone Co., Flushing and Hol- 
loway; Columbia Mutual Telephone 
Co., Columbia Station; Bremen Tele- 
phone Co., Bremen; Cumberland Tele- 
phone Co., Cumberland; Maxville Tele- 
phone Co., Maxville; Leroy Telephone 
Co., Leroy; New Knoxville Telephone 
Co., New Knoxville; Kingsville Tele- 
phone Co., Kingsville; Spencer Tele- 
phone Co., Spencer; Chatham Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., Chatham and 
Weston Home Telephone Co., Weston. 

July 10: Authority granted the 
Chillicothe Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell at not less than to net par, $325,- 
000 of 5 per cent, 20-year debentures, 
the proceeds with a sufficient sum from 
its surplus to pay the call premium 


upon its outstanding shares of 6 per 


cent preferred stock, to be used to re- 
deem at 105 its $211,750 preferred 
stock and to pay $113,250 of the cost 
of a $260,000 budget of improvements 
consisting generally of a new auto- 
matic exchange including a new build- 
in. 

In granting this authority the com- 
mission imposed upon the company the 
requirements that all profits and earn- 
ings from the temporary investment of 
its depreciation reserve fund in stocks 
and bonds be credited, in the year in 
which such profits or returns occur, to 
the depreciation reserve; and that it 
accumulate and preserve until other- 
wise ordered by the commission a min- 
imum surplus of $30,000 with such ad- 
ditional earnings as it may seek to dis- 
tribute as dividends upon its outstand- 
ing common stock, but in no event re- 
duce such account below the prescribed 
minimum by paying such dividends. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


July 12: The Southwest Telephone 
Co. granted authority to replace its 
present magneto exchange at Wayne 
with common battery, unattended au- 
tomatic dial equipment and charge the 
following rates after conversion: 

Two-party business, $2.50 
month; four-party residence, 
business extension, 75 cents; residence 
extension, 50 cents; deskset extra 
charge, 25 cents; handset extra charge, 
15 cents; switching service, business 
50 cents and residence, 50 cents. 

The company is required to provide 
a convenient place in Wayne for pay- 
ment of monthly bills. 

July 12: The commission heard and 
granted from the bench the application 
of the Shidler Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to purchase the telephone 
property at Webb City, owned by Mrs. 
Georgia Andrews; also to discontinue 
the manual exchange and serve its sub- 
scribers through unattended automatic 
dial equipment, controlled through 
the Shidler exchange. 

July 12: In connection with the ap- 
plication of S. B. Callaham, Broken 
Bow Telephone Co., Broken Bow, for 
investigation of his company’s rates 
and rules of service rendered the Ok- 
lahoma state forestry department, the 
commission authorized Mr. Callaham 
to increase his switching rates from 
$10 per month to $15 per month for 
switching calls of and for the forestry 
lines. 


per 
$1 50; 


July 12: Order issued sustaining 
findings of B. Richardson, special 


referee, granting application of Strick- 
land Telephone Co. for authority to 
discontinue its local exchange at Brink- 
man and serve the subscribers through 
its Willow exchange. 





The commission authorized the 
lowing new rates: Business, 
party, $2.00 per month, 
party line, $1.25 per month. Individ- 
ual line, business or residence, will] 
take the Willow exchange rates, plus 
extra mileage charges. 

July 12: The commission granted 
authority to the Southwestern Stites 
Telephone Co. to replace present mag- 
neto service at Calvin with common 
battery, unattended dial type of equip- 
ment at the following monthly rates, to 
apply after the cutover: 

Two-party, business $2.75; 
party residence, $1.75; business ex- 
tension 75 cents; residence extension, 
50 cents; deskset, extra charge, 25 
cents; handset, extra charge, 15 cents; 
rural business, $2.00; rural residence, 
$1.25; service line, business 50 cents 
and residence, 50 cents. 

The company is required to provide 
a ‘convenient place in Calvin for pay- 
ment of bills. 

July 25: Hearing on citation filed by 
B. Richardson, commission’s telephone 
engineer, requiring J. E. Frick, Terral 
Telephone Co., to explain alleged fail- 
ure to maintain the central office equip- 
ment at Terral in a manner to give sat- 
isfactory service to subscribers. 


fol- 
multi- 
residence, 


Public Service Commission 

July 20: Hearing in Port Washing- 
ton on applications of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase its rates at Newburg and 
Waubeka and to revise rates at Cedar 
Grove and Oostburg. 

July 20: Hearing in Madison on ap- 
plication of the Lodi Telephone Co. for 
authority to establish rates for sea- 
sonal service. 

July 21: Hearing in Port Washing- 
ton on aplication of the Common 
wealth Telephone Co. for authority te 
increase rates at Hubertus. 

July 26: Hearing in Tomahawk on 
application of the Commonwealth Tel- 
ephone Co. for authority to revise rates 
at its Tomahawk exchange. 


Wisconsin 


POLES 





7th St., 
cedar 
Plain 


B. J. 
Minneapolis, 
poles Pentrex 


Carney & Co., 100 N. 
Minn.—Western red 
Butt Treated or 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








four- 





kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
ted Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 





MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- | 


Immediate quotations on request. | 








TELEPHONY 
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